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HONESTY Tur BEST POLICY, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN AN 
| Antcdote of a Country Curate. 


OME years ſince reſided in a country village, 
a poor, but worthy Clergyman; who, with a 
ſmall ſtipend of forty pounds a year, ſupported 
himſelf, a wife, and ſeven children. It's true, that 
he had a garden, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, and, by his induſtry, it afforded them ve- 
getables for their table. He likewiſe had a cow, 
which, by the aſſiſtance of his wife, ſupplied them 
all with a plentiful morning's repaſt; for tea was 
wholly baniſhed from their frugal board. 
. This 
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This good Curate not only preached twice 
every Sunday, but frequently viſited all his pa- 
riſhioners, and taught them, not only by his pre- 
cepts, but by his examples, true piety and benevo- 
lence. It ſo happened, that at a time he was in 
ſome diſtreſs from the narrowneſs of his circum- 
ſtances, as he was walking and meditating in the 
fields, he ſtumbled, and, looking down to ſee the 
cauſe, he eſpied a purſe with ſome what in it. On 
taking it up, he found it to be full of gold: but 
this truly conſcientious man, notwithſtanding the 
narrowneſs of his circumſtances, had not one wiſh 
(by ſecreting it). to rob its owner of it; but looked 
round, and went backward and forward, in hopes 
to ſee him: but to no purpoſe, as no object pre- 
ſented itſelf to his view. He went home, and 
communicated to his wife what had happened: but 
ſhe, not judging ſo rightly as her huſband, looked 
upon it as a gift Providence had ſent them, and 
therefore wiſhed him to employ part of it to extri- 
cate them out of their preſent difficulty: but he, in 
anſwer to her repeated ſolicitations, told her, that 
as he did not look upon it as his own property, 
whatever might be their wants, he would do his 
beſt to find out its owner, adding, that Hox ESsH 
WAS THE BEST POLICY, 


After 
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After ſome ſhort time, he was ſent for to a gen- 
tleman who lived at ſome little diſtance, who 
claimed the purſe; and to whom (aſter his giving 
an account of the pieces it contained) he reſtored 
it. But the gentleman gave him no other reward 
than thanks, his name and place of abode. 


On the good man's return, his wife could not 
help reproaching the gentleman with ingratitude, 
and inſinuating that it would have been better to 
have kept the purſe, to ſupply their wants, than to 
return it to ſo ungrateſul a perſon, who probably 
did not want the money it contained. To all her 
remarks and obſervatians the Curate made no 
other reply, than that (notwithſtanding all ſhe 
urged, and all that had happened) till HoNESTY 


WAS THE BEST PoLicy, 


Some months ran on after this, when the Curate 
received an invitation to dine with the aforeſaid 
gentleman; who, after he had entertained him with 
a friendly hoſpitality, preſented him with the Pre- 
| ſentation to a Living of three hundred a year, to 
which he added a hill of Pane for his Tm 
fent necelages. 


The Curate, after making ſuitable and moſt 
grateful acknowledgments to his kind benefactor, 
returned with joy to his wife and family, acquaint- 
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ing t them with the happy change in his circum- 
ſtances; adding that he hoped now ſhe would be 


convinced that HowxsTy WAS THE BEST Po- 


LICY, To which ſhe fully acquieſced. 


T LOTTERY TICKET, 
A MORAL TALE. 


Y a train of diſappointments, as unmeritted 
” as they were unforeſeen, Mr. Clinton, an 
eminent merchant, found bimſelf reduced from 


an affluent ſituation to very moderate circum- 


ſtances. He was married, and had one child, a 
daughter. Mrs Clinton had a good ad. 
ing, and a good heart; and as ſhe and her huſband 
were neither young, nor madly attached to the 
pleaſures of the world, they left the Metropolis to 
ſpend the remainder of their days in retirement, 
without murmuring at the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence. Not a little cheared, indeed, were they 
in their retreat, bythe conſciouſneſs of having done 
nothing to deſerve the conſiderable change in their 
affairs. Retroſpeftion, it is true, ſometimes drew 
Gghs from Mrs. Clinton's gentle boſom ; but the 
a a conſolations of him, who had from his 
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wedding-day made her happineſs he principal objett 
of his attention, brightened her features with the 
ſmiles of contentment as often as they were clouded. 


The place which they fixed upon for their re- 
treat, was a ſpot extremely pleaſant, within a few 
miles of London: their houſe was privately, but 
moſt agreeably ſituated: they had charming, land- 
ſcapes round them, whenever they threw up their 
windows; and the ſew friends, out of the herd of 
acquaintance, who crouded their routs in B—— 
Square, declared, whenever they came to ſee them, 
that their little villa was delightful, 


Mrs. Clinton, having a paſfion for plants and 
flowers, found great amuſement in the garden, 5 
which, with the education of a very traftable 
daughter, and the ſuperintendence of her ſmall 
family affairs, ſufficiently excluded any complaints 
againſt the tediouſneſs of time. 


Fanny Clinton, when ſhe. was removed from 
London, was about twelve years of age; extreme- 
ly pleaſing in ker perſon, ſenſible and good-na- 
tured. She merited all the indulgence with which 
ſhe was treated by her affettionate parents; but 
they certainly were too fond of her—too fond of. 
her for their own ſelicity ; for while they loved 
her to exceſs, their fears, their anxieties about. 
ber, were beyond expreſſion, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Clinton's houſe was in a populous village; 
but it ſtood at a diſtance from the gay and faſhion- 
able part of it. Far from being diſpleaſed, how- 
ever, with the privacy of his ſituation, it was on 
that very account, the more agreeable to him; for 
he wanted not to keep a great deal of company, 
as he lived not in the ſtyle to which he had been 
accuſtomed: with a few ſober, regular people, 
like themſelves, he and Mrs. Clinton chiefly aſ- 
ſociated in a neighbouring way, without any ce- 
remony or oſtentation, and were determined to 
have no connections with the quality of D | 
They might have been viſited by half the place, 
kad they given cards. They were much reſpected, 
indeed, by thoſe who had, and thoſe who had not 
routs; by the former they could not be loved; 
but they were ſatisfied by the . and eſteem 
of the latter. 


After having lived very happily at D 
for five years, the addreſſes of a young gentleman 
to their Fanny gave them a great deal of pleaſure. 


Mr. Hadley was a man of unexceptionable 
character; but he had not a large fortune: yet, 
as he was deſperately enamoured with Fanny, and 
zenteely offered to marry her without a ſhilling 
gown, both Mr. and Mrs, Clinton thought him an 


objec 
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object not to be diſregarded. They would not, 
however, have conſented to a marriage between 
him and their daughter had not ſhe been as much 
prejudiced in his favour, as he, evidently, was 
in hers : they had too ſincere an affection for her 
to deſire to have her ſeparated from them with a 
man to whom ſhe was averſe; but as ſhe really 
felt a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion for Mr. Hadley, they 
rationally believed that they would be mutually 
happy in the marriage ſtate, 


While the neceſſary preparations were making 
for the wedding-day, a ticket Mr. Clinton had in 
the lottery, came up a ten thouſand. 


This event had ſuch an effect upon Mrs. Clin- 
ton, that it abſolutely transformed her into a new 
woman. She was ſuddenly ſeized with a violent 
deſire to return to her old neighbourhood in Lon- 
don, that thoſe who had with a malicious compaſ- 
ſion triumphed over her on being obliged to retire, 
might be mortified by the ſight of her in a ſituation 
equal to the ſhowy one in which ſſie once figured 
amongſt them. 


Xlr. Clinton, however, having a ſtronger un- 
derſtanding, was not ſo elated with his ſucceſs as 
to with to launch out into his former ſtyle of live 
ing; on the contrary, he took no ſmall pains to 

drive 
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drive out of Mrs. Clinton's mind, the magnifi- 


cent ideas which had intruded themſelves into it. 


But how little do we know ourſelves! 


By the death of a diſtant relation a few weeks 
afterwards, Mr. Clinton, very unexpettedly, as 
they had not for many years been upon good 
terms, came into the poſſeſſion of a fortune more 
than double his prize. 


This acquiſition coming ſo quick after the other, 


| Tpoilt him entirely for a philoſopher, and he be- 


gan to fecl the flame which he had fo ſtrenuouſly 
endeavoured to extinguiſh in the boſom of his 


_ ambitious wife, burning in his own breaſt : the 


rage for appearance, tho? each of them was on the 


wrong ſide of forty, animated them both to ſuch 
a degree, that they, from that moment, thought 


of nothing but pomp, parade, equipage, and 
ſtate. When a paſſion for gaiety and ſplendor, 
predominates in the hearts of thoſe who are haſ- 
tening to the autumnal part of their lives, it ge- 
nerally drives them into ridiculous ſituations ; in 
which ſituations they certainly deſerve all the mer- 
riment they excite. 


The village of D was no longer to be 
endured. —Enquiries were made immediately after 


a handſome houſe in the Square from which they 
had 


houſe in H 
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had prudentially removed; and luckily for them, 
as they thought, intoxicated with the flattering re- 
volution of their affairs, a houſe was juſt at that 
time evacuated by the lady whoſe huſband a few 
months before died in it. Mr. Clinton, as ſoon as 
he heard of it, hurried to the landlord, and cloſed 
an agreement with him as precipitately as if the 
felicity of his future life depended upon his ſecond 
reſidence in B Square. 


While the preparations for their departure from 
D were going forward with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, Mr. Hadley returned from am excurſion 
which he had made into H——pfhire, in order to 
ſettle every thing for the reception of his bride; 
and imagined he ſhould give Mr. and Mrs. Clin- 
ton no ſmall ſatisfaction, by informing them that 
he was quite ready to wait. on their daughter to 
church. Of Fanny's ſatisfaction he was pretty 
well aſſured. 


To his extreme ſurprize he was received by 
Mr. Clinton with coldneſs; and when he acquaint- 
ed him with the arrangements he had made in his 
pſhire, in conſequence of having 
obtained his conſent to marry Miſs Clinton, he 
received the following reply.—* I have altered 
my mind, Sir, ſince you were here laſt, with re- 
gard to the diſpoſal of my Fanny.” | 
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4 Altered your mind, Sir!” faid Hadley, with 
ſome warinth : * What are your reaſons for this 
unexpected behaviour?” 


] am not obliged to give my reaſons to any 
body, Sir.“ 


Hadley not being able to procure any anſwers 
from Mr. Clinton, more ſatisfattory than that 
aforementioned, left him the parlour to himſelf, 
and went in ſearch of Mrs. Clinton. | 


lle found her in the garden watering her flow. 
ers; and could not help complaining to her, (look- 
ing upon her entirely in his intereſt) of the re- 
ception he had met with from her huſband. 

« Mr. Clinton, Sir, knows what be is about; 
und if you are diſſatisfied with kis behaviour, you 
will be equally fo with mine, for we think, una- 
nimouſly, I aſſure you, upon this occaſion.” 


le then deſtred to ſee Miſs Clinton. 


| 6& She is not at home, Sir; and if you will take 
my advice, you will never come hither again, for 
Mr. Clinton and I cannot now think of having 
you allied to us. 


Hadley, though he had a fmall fortune, had a 


great deal of pride: be, therefore, did not attempt 
| to 
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to make anather viſit to Mr. Clinton: but as he 
loved Fanny too ſincerely not to wiſh to learn her 
ſentiments, with regard to him, he wrote a very 
reſpeaful and affectionate letter to her; and was 
rendered extremely bappy by her anſwer, in which 
ſhe poſitively declared, that ſhe would give her 
hand to no man breathing but himſelf. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Clinton were ſettled in 
their new houſe, thoſe who had broke off all con- 
nections with them, came pouring in to pay their 
congratulating viſits: their vanity was flattered 
by receiving thoſe viſits ; and their pride gratified 
by not returning them. By this behaviour they 
threw the greateſt part of the Square into a vio- 
lent commotion ; but they were exceedingly eaſy 
about it: they were, indeed, ſufficiently rezoiced 
at having an opportunity to mortify thoſe families 
whoſe inſolent behaviour they 0 with a proper 
ſpirit reſented. 


With their new neighbours, people who came 
to live in the Square, after their retreat from it, 
they kept up a very regular viliting ; but they 
were eſteemed by nobody with whom they aſſo- 
ciated, They were envied for the ſplendor of 
thein appearance; and they were hated for the 
baughtiveſs with which it was accompanied. They 
went to all public places; and in all public places 
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were laughed at: their dreſſes were rich; their 
carriages were elegant, and their ente rtainments 
were ſuperb; but their extravagance was exceſſive: 
ſo that while they were running from one end of 
the town to the other, in order to make an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of their riches, they were, literally, 
running to ruin. When a man and his wife are 
both ſeized with a furious propenſity to make a 
flaſh in the world, when their youthful days are 
over, and with that propenſity, likewiſe, have a 
lofty diſregard for economy, they are certainly 
not in their perfect ſenſes: they are downright lu- 
natics, and deferve ſtrait-waiſtcoats as much as 
the inſane inhabitants of Chelſea and Moorfields. 


Mr. Clinton, ſoon after his return to B 
Square, found that his daughter had many admir- 
ers, among men of the firſt faſhion in town. To 
a man of quality, therefore, he determined, if 
poſſible, to marry her.—Mrs. Clinton was equally 
defirous of having her daughter ennobled. An 
old debauched Lord paid his addreſſes to her, 

married her, and in a ſhort time afterwards gave 

ber a blow upon the breaſt, in a fig of jealouſy, 
which brought on a cancer; and that cancer, in 
leſs than a twelvemonth, during which her ſuffer. 
ings in body and mind, are not to be deſcribed, 
brought her to the grave. 


Not 
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Not long after the deceaſe of their daughter, 
which made very little impreſſion upon them while 
they were carried along the ſtream of hzgh life, 
with an irreſiſtible rapidity, they ſtarted as from a 
frightful dream, when they were informed by their 
ſteward, that a ſingle thouſand only remained 
out of the five and thirty with which they came 
from their retirement at D—. 


With the intereſt ariſing from that ſolitary thou- 
ſand, after having ſold off all their ſuperfluities to 
pay their debts, they retired a ſecond time. 


They merely exiſted during the remainder of 
their days: they were completely miſerable, now 
conſcious of having merited their misfortunes, 
perpetually upbraiding and reproaching each other 
in the ſevereſt terms. 


— — — 


An ANECDOTE. 


13 the Emperor's voyage in Italy, one 
of the wheels of his coach broke down on 
the road. With much difficulty he reached a poor 
village. On his arrival there, bis Majeſty got out 
at the door of a blackſmith, and deſired him to 
repair the damaged wheel without delay. © That 
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J would very willingly, (replied the ſmith) but it 
being holiday, all my men are at church: my very 
apprentice who blows the bellows, is not at home.” 
An excellent method then preſents of warm. 
ing one'self,”” replied the Emperor, ſtill preſerving 
the incognito; and the great Joſeph ſet about 
blowing the bellows while the blackſmith forged 
the iron. The wheel being repaired, fix ſols were 
demanded for the job; but the Emperor, inſtead - 
of them, put into his hand fix ducats. The black- 
fmith, on- ſeeing them, returned them to the tra- 
veller, faying, “ Sir, you have undoubtedly made 
a miſtake, owing to the darkneſs ; inſtead of ſix 
ſols, you have given me fix pieces of gold, which 
nobody in this village can change.” „Change 
them where you can (replied the Emperor) the 
overplus 1s for the pleafure of blowing the bel. 
lows.” His Majeſty then continued his journey 
without waiting for an anſwer. 


ANECDOTE 
Or LADY G ; 


ORD bad by his irregularity 
brought his health into a very critical ſtate, 
and his phyficians recommended matrimony to, him, 
a5 the molt certain method of living regularly: be 

accordingly 
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accordingly formed a reſolution of offering his 
hand to the firft woman he could fancy; when 
being one day in the ſpring, in Kenſington-Gar- 
dens, and a heavy ſhower falling, he was obliged 
to take ſhelter in the ſame covered ſeat as two 4 
dies, one of whom was Miſs V——n. A conver. 
fation enſued, in which he aſked the ladies if they 
had a carriage, to which they replied in the ne- 
gative, —he intreated them to take part of his, to 
convey them to town, which, with little intreaty, 
they accepted. On their way to town, Miſs V 
ſaid, ſhe thought it was the eaſieſt carriage ſhe 
ever had been in, to which his Lordſhip politely 
replied, “ ſhe might be che miſtreſs of it, when- 
ever ſhe pleaſed” Miſs V—— bluſhed and thank- 
ed him, and they were married within a month 
from that day. 


— — — — — 


ANECDOTE or EPAMINON DAS. 


PAMINOND A8, the Theban General, was 
at firſt but in low circumſtances, yet the 
greatneſs of his ſoul never ſuffered him to ſtoop 
to gain: An agent from Xerxes, mentioning to 
him a vaſt ſum of money, he calmly anſwered, 
% Money, Sir, is a thing which mult have nothing 
to do betwixt you and 1.—If the King, your maſ- 
ter, 
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ter, is inclined to do good, as an ally to Thebes, 
my friendſhip ſhall coſt him nothing; but if his 
deſign has any other views, all the gold and fil 
ver he poſſeſſes will never purchaſe one who ſaf- 
fers not/the whole riches of the world ſo much as 
to enter into competition with the love of his 
country. So Thebes, by his merit only, was 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch of glory, as Athens was 
kept from deſtruction ſolely by Demoſthenes, 


re 
CHARACTERIZED. 


— LENCE deprives men of all that activity 
which could call forth their virtues, and make 
them illuſtrious. An indolent man is ſcarcely a 
man; he wills and unwills at a breath: he may 
have good intentions of diſcharging a duty, while 
that duty is at a diſtance ; let it but approach, let 
him but view the time of attion near, and down 
drops his hands in languor. What can be done 
with ſuch a man? He is abſolutely good for no- 
thing: buſinels tires him, reading fatigues him. — 
If he 1s employed, moments are as hours to him: 
if he is amuſed, hours are as moments. In gener- 
al, his whole time eludes him: he lets it glide 

| away 
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away as water under a bridge. Aſk him what he 

has done with his morning, he knows nothing a- 
bout it; for he has lived without one reflection 
upon his exiſtence. He ſleeps as long as it is 
poſſible to ſleep, dreſſes ſlowly, amuſes himſelf in 
chat with the firſt perſon who calls upon him, and 
takes ſeveral turns in his room 'till dinner; dinner 
i: ſerved up; and the evening will be ſpent as 
unprofitable as the morning, and his whole life as 
this day. — Such a wretch is good for nothing: it 
is only pride that can ſupport him. in a life ſo worth- 
leſs, and ſo much beneath the character of a man. 


— — nne 
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Grey Mare's being the better Horſe. 


Gentleman of a certain county in England 
having married a young lady of conſider- 


- able fortune, and with many other charms, yet 
finding, in a very ſhort time, that ſhe was of a 
high domineering ſpirit, and always contending to 
be miſtreſs of him and his family, he was reſolved 
to part with her. Accordingly, he went to her 

father, and told him, he found his daughter of ſuch 


D a temper, 
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- 4 temper, and ſo heartily tired of her, that if he 


would take her home again, he would return 
every penny of her fortune. 


The old gentleman having enquired into the 


cauſe of his complaint, aſked him, © why he ſhould 


be more diſquieted at it than any other married 
man, ſince it was the common caſe with them all, 
and conſequently no more than he ought to have 
expected when he entered into the married ſtate?” 
The young gentleman defired to be excuſed, if he 
ſaid he was ſo far from giving his aſſent to this aſ- 
ſertion, that he thought himſelf more unhappy than 
any other man, as his wife had a ſpirit no way to be 
quelled; and as moſt certainly no man, who had a 
ſenſe of right and wrong, could ever ſubmit to be 
governed by his wife.” “Son, (ſaid the old man) 
you are but little acquainted with the world, if 
you do not know that all women govern their huſ- 
bands, thongh not all, indeed, by the ſame me- 
thod: however, to end all diſputes between us, 
I will put what I have ſaid on this proof, if you 
are willing to try it: I have five horſes in my ſta- 
ble; you ſhall harneſs theſe to a cart, in which 1 
ſhall put a baſket containing one hundred eggs; 


and if, in paſſing through the county, and making 


a ſtrict enquiry into the truth or falſhood of my 
aſſertion, and leaving a horſe at the houſe of 


every 
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every man who is maſter of his family himſelf, 
and an egg only where the wife governs, you will 
lind your eggs gone before your horſes; I hope 
you will then think your own caſe not uncommon, 
but will be contented to go horhe, and look upon 
your own wife as no worſe than her neighbours. 
If, on the other band, your horſes are gone firſt, 
I will take my daughter home again, and you ſhall 
keep her fortune.” 


This propoſal was too advantageous to be re- 
jetted; our young married man, therefore, ſet out 
with great eagerneſs to get rid, as he thought, of 
his horſes and his wife. 


At the firſt houſe he came to, he heard a woman, 
with-a ſhrill and angry voice, call to her huſband 
to go to the door. Here he left an egg, you may 
be ſure, without making any further enquiry ; at 
the next he met with ſomething of the ſame kind; 
and at every houſe, in ſhort, until his eggs were 
almoſt gone, when he arrived at the ſeat of a 
gentleman of family and figure in the county: he 
knocked at the door, and enquiring for the maſter 
of the houſe, was told, by a ſervant, that his maſter 
was not yet ſtirring, but, if he pleaſed to walk in, 
his lady was in the parlour. The lady, with great 
| Fomplailance, deſired him to ſeat himfelf, and laid, 
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if his buſineſs was very urgent, ſhe would wake 
her huſband to let him know it, but had much ra- 
ther not diſturb him.“ Why, really, Madam, (ſaid 
he) my buſineſs is only to aſk a queſtion, which 
you can reſolve as well as your huſband, if you 
will be ingenuous with me: you will, doubtleſs, 
think it odd, and it may be deemed impolite for 
any one, much more a ſtranger, to aſk ſuch a 
queſtion; but as a very conſiderable wager de- 
pends upon it, and it may be ſome advantage to 
yourſelf to declare the truth to me, I hope theſe 
conſiderations will plead my excuſe.— It is, Ma- 
dam, to deſire to be informed, whether you go- 
vern your huſband, or he rules over you?” © In- 


_ deed, Sir, (replied the lady) this queſtion 1s ſome- 


what odd; but, as I think no one ought to be 
aſhamed of doing their duty, I ſhall make no 
ſcruple to ſay, that I have been always proud to 
obey my huſband in all things; but, if a woman's 
own word is to be ſuſpeCted, in ſuch a caſe, let 
him anſwer for me: ſor here he comes. 

The gentleman at that moment entering the 


room, and, aſter ſome apologies, being made ac- 
quainted with the buſineſo, confirmed every word 


his obedient wife had reported in her own favour; 
vpon which he was invited to chooſe which horſe 
in the team he liked beſt, and to accept of it as 
2 preſent. 
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A black gelding ſtruck the fancy of the gentle. 
man moſt; but the lady defired he would chooſe 
the grey mare, which, ſhe thought, would be very 
fit for her ſide-ſaddle ; her huſband gave ſub- 
ſtantial reaſons why the black horſe would be moſt 
uſeful to them; but Madam till preſiſted in her 
claim to the grey mare. What (ſaid ſhe) and 
will you not take her then? But I ſay you ſhall; 
for I am ſure the grey mare is much the better 
horſe.“ Well, my dear, (replied the huſband) 
if it muſt be ſo”"—* You mult take an egg (replied 
the gentleman carter) and I muſt take all my 
horſes back again, and endeayaur to live happy 
with my wife.” | | 


— — —— *＋ 


A SINGULAR CATASTROPHE 
OF A 


Genoeſe Nobleman and his Lady. 


HERE lived not long ſince, in Genoa, a 

young Nobleman, named Marini, who had a 

large eſtate in the iſland of Corſica, whither he 
vent every five or fix years, to regulate his affairs. 
At the age of five and twenty he was married to a 
beautiful lady, the daughter of a Venetian Senator, 
called Monimia, who had refuſed the greateſt 
matches in Italy, to prefer the fortunate Marini. 


As 
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As their marriage was founded upon a mutual 
eſteem, their paſſion increaſed inſtead of dimi- 
viſhing by enjoyment, till they became a example 
of conjuga! "duty to all that knew them, They 
had lived many years in this uninterrupted ſtate 
of felicity, when Marini was oblige! to make a 
voyage to Corſica, which was then diſtur ed by a 
rebellious inſurrection, in order to ſecure his 
patrimony, by encouraging his dependants to ſtand 
firm in defence of their country. But the greateſt 
allliction, and which abſorbed all the reit, was his 
being neceſſitated to part, for a while, from Moni- 
mia, who being then very big with child, was 
incapacitated to go with him as uſual. When the 
fatal time of parting was come, they embraced 
with the utmoſt grief, and the warmeſt prayers to 
Heaven for one another's ſafety. As ſoon as 
this affecting ſcene was over, Marini embarked, 
and having a fair wind, arrived ſafe at Baſtia in a 
few hours. 


The ſucceſs of the rebels being ſtopped, and 
the affairs of the iſland a little ſettled again, our 
lover began to prepare for his return to Genoa ; 
but as he was walking one day by the harbour 
. where the ſhips of burden lay, he heard two failors, 
who were juſt arrived, talking of the death of a 
Fenoeſe nobleman's wife, then abſent from the 

| Republic. 
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Republic. This caſual circumſtance greatly alarmed 
him, and excited his curioſity to liſten farther to 
theit converſation; when, after a little pauſe, he 
heard one of them mention the name of his dear 
Monimia. At theſe words his furprize and 
affliction was fo great, that he had not power to 
follow the mariners to ſatisfy his doubt, but in- 
ſtantly ſwooned away, and when he recovered, 
found himſelf ſurrounded by his own ſervants, la- 
menting over him. At the fame time that this 
happened to Marini, ſomething of the ſame na- 
ture equally diſtreſſed Monimia; for an imperfect 
account came to Genoa, by the Captain of a Ve- 
netian veſſel, that a gentleman named Marini had 
been ſurpriſed, near Baſtia, by a remaining party 
of rebels, and that he and all his attendants were 
killed by them. Theſe two accounts involved 
our unfortunate pair in the greateſt diſtreſs. They 
immediately took ſhipping, in order to be con- 
vinced of what they ſo much dreaded to know, 
the one for Corſica, the other for Genoa. —They 
were both failed, when a violent ſtorm: aroſe, 
which drove their veſſels upon a little iſland in 
the Mediterranean. —Marini's ſhip landed firſt, 
where, whilſt the reſt of the crew were refreſhing 
themſelves, the inconfolable widower, as he 
thought himſelf, wandered, with one ſervant only, 
into a little wood that was near the ſea ſhore, to 
give 
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give a looſe to his immoderate grief. Soon after, 
the Genoeſe ſhip landed too, and the ſame mo- 
tive led Monimia, with one of her maids, into 
the wood where her huſband was, lamenting his 


unfortunate condition. They had not been there 


long, before they heard each other's complaint, 
and drew nearer, matually, to ſee if there was any 
wretch living equally miſerable with themſelves. 
But how great was the aſtoniſhment of both, when 
they met in a little path, and ſaw each other! The 
immoderate joy was ſuch, and the tranſition from 
one extreme to the other ſo inſtantaneous, that all 
the power they had was to fall into each other's 
arms, where they expired in a few minutes after! 
Their bodies were conveyed to Italy, and were 
interred with all the ſoleninity and magnificence 
due to their quality and eminent virtues. 


Fu 


„„ 
; THE SOLE 
FOUNDATION or HAPPINESS. 


NOW then this truth (enough for man to 
know) 
Virtue alone is happineſs below. 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 


And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where 
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Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 
The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 

And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 
Without ſatiety, tho? e'er ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the moſt diſtreſs'd: 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 
Good from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd; 
Never dejetted, while another's bleſsd; _ 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 


See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow! 

Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can 
know: 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs, the good, untaught, will find; 
Slave to no ſe&, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature up to Nature's God; 
Purſues that chain which links th immenſe deſign, 
Joins Heav'n and Earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no Being any bliſs can know, 
But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; 
Learns, from this union of the riſing whole, 
The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the buman foul _ 
E And 
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And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began; 
All end in love of God, and love of Man. 

For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on the ſoul ; 

Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 

He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 

Hope of known bliſs, and Faith. in bliſs unknown: 
(Nature, whoſe diQates to no other kind 

Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wiſe is her preſent; ſhe connects in this 

His greateſt Virtue with his greateſt bliſs; 

At once his own bright proſpett to be bleſt, 
And ſtrongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 


Self-love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's bleſlings thine. 
Is this too little for the boundleſs heart? 

Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 
Graſp the whole worlds of Reaſon, Life, and Senſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence: | 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

And height of bliſs but height of charity. 


God loves from whole to parts: but human | 
ſoul _ 
Muſt riſe from individual to the whole. 
Self. love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 


As the ſmall pebble ns the peaceful lake; 
"The 
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The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 
Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 
His country next, and next all human race; 
Wide and more wide, th” o' erflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his breaft. 


——  — ——___—_—_——————— 
| DISCONTENT. 


N the humble and ſeemingly quiet ſhade of 

private life, as well as among the great and 
mighty, Diſcontent broods over its imaginary 
ſorrows; preys upon the citizen no leſs than the 
courtier, and often nouriſhes paſſions equally ma- 
lignant in the cottage and in the palace. Having 
once ſeized the mind, it ſpreads its own 'gloom 
over every ſurrounding object; it every where 
ſearches out materials for itſelf, and in no direction 
more frequently employs its unbappy activity, 
than in creating diviſions among mankind, and 
in magnifying ſlight provocations into. mortal 
injuries. 


In ſituations where much comfort might be en- 
joyed, this man's ſuperiority, and that man's 
E 2 neglett, 
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neglect, our jealouſy of a friend, our hatred of a 
rival, and imagined affront, or a miſtaken point of 
honour, allow us no repoſe. Hence diſcord in 
families, animoſities among friends, and wars 
among nations! Look round us! every where we 
find a buſy multitude. Reſtleſs and uneaſy in 
their preſent fituation, they are inceſſantly em- 
ployed in accompliſhing a change of it; and as 
ſoon as their wiſh is fulfilled, we diſcern by their 
behaviour, that they are diflatisfied as they were 
before. Where they expefted to have found a 
paradiſe, they find a deſart. 


The man of buſineſs pines for leiſure; the 
leiſure for which he had longed, proves an irkſome 
gloom, and through want of employment, he lan. 
guiſhes, ſickens, and dies, 


The man of retirement fancies no ſtate ſo hap- 
Py, as that of aQtive life; but he has not long en- 
gaged in the tumults and conteſts of the world, 
until be finds cauſe to look back with regret on 
the calm hours of his privacy and retreat. | 


8 Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are eagerly 
_ defired by perſons of every rank of life. * 
are the parent's fondeſt wiſh for his child; 


ambition of the young, and the admiration - "3 | 
old; 
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old; and yet in what numberlefs inſtances have 
they proved, to thoſe who poſſeſſed them, no other 
than ſhining ſnares, ſeduttions to vice, inſtigations 
to folly, and, in the end, ſources of miſery. 


— __GUII : — 


GRATITUDE. 


8 RE is not a more pleaſing exerciſe 
of the mind than Gratitude. It js ac- 
companied with ſuch an inward ſatisfaction, that 
the duty is ſufficiently rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not like the prattice of many other 
virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with ſo 
much pleaſure, that were there no poſitive com- 
mand which enjoined, nor any recompence laid 
up for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge 
it for the natural gratification that accompanies it. 
If Gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker. The Supreme 
Being does not only confer upon us thoſe houn- 
ties, which proceed more immediately from his 
hand, but even thoſe benefits which are conveyed 
to us by others. Every bleſſing we enjoy, is the 
gift of him who is the great Author of Goa and 
Father of Mercies. 


Tur 
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| THE FOLLY OP 

ANTICIPATING MISFORTUNES. 
. HERE is nothing recommended with greater 
frequency among the gayer poets of anti- 
quity, than the ſecure poſſeſſion of the preſent 
hour, and the diſmiſhon of all the cares which in- 
trude upon our quiet, or hinder, by importunate 


_ perturbations, the enjoyment of thoſe delights 
which our condition happens to ſet before us. 


The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means un- 
exceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts 
are to be always conſidered as the ſallies of a 
genius, intent rather upon giving pleaſure than in- 
ſtruction, eager to take every advantage of in- 
ſinuation, and, provided the paſſions can be en- 
gaged on its fide, very little ſolicitous about the 
ſuffrage of reaſon, | 


The darkneſs and uncertainty throngh which 
the heathens were compelled to wander in the 
purſuit of happineſs, may, indeed, be alledged as 
an excuſe for many of their ſeducing invitations 
to immediate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been imitated, have not to plead. 
It is no wonder that ſuch as had no promiſe of 
another ſtate ſhould eagerly turn their thoughts 
upon the improvement of that which was before 
; tbem 
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them; but ſurely thoſe who are acquainted with 
the hopes and fears of eternity, might think it ne- 
ceſlary to put ſome reſtraint upon their imagina- 
tion, and reflect, that by echoing the ſongs of the 
ancient bacchanals, and tranſmitting the maxims 
of paſt debauchery, they not only prove that they 
want invention, but virtue, and ſubmit to the 
ſervility of imitation only to copy that of which 
the writer, if he was to live now, would often be 
aſhamed. 


Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius 
are ſeldom without ſome radiations of underſtand- 
ing, by which meaner minds may be enlightened, 
the incitements to pleaſure, are, in thoſe authors, 
generally mingled with ſuch reflections upon life, 
as well deſerve to be conſidered diſtinaly from 
the purpoſes for which they are produced, and to 
be treaſured up as the ſettled concluſions of ex- 
tenſive obſervation, acute ſagacity, and mature 
experience. 


It is not without true judgment that on theſe 
occaſions they often warn their readers againſt en- 
quiries into futurity, and ſolicitude about events 
which lie hid in cauſes yet unactive, and which 
time has not brought forward into the view of rea- 
ſon. An idle and thoughtleſs refignation to chance, 

wichout 
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without any ſtruggle againſt calamity, or endea- 
vour after advantage, is indeed below the dignity 
of a reaſonable being, in whoſe power Providence 
has put a great part even of his preſent happineſs; 
but it ſhews an equal ignorance of our proper 
ſphere, to harraſs our thoughts with conjectures 
about things not yet in being. How can we re- 
gulate events, of which we yet know not whether 
they will ever happen? And why ſhould we think, 
with painful anxiety, about_that on which our 
thoughts can have no influence? 


It is a maxim commonly received, that a wiſe 
man is never furprized ; and, perhaps, this exemp- 
tion from aſtoniſhment may be imagined to pro- 
ceed from ſuch a proſpe& into futurity, as gave 
previous intimation of thoſe evils which often fall 
unexpected upon others that have leſs foreſight.— 
But the truth 1s, that things to come, except when 
they approach very nearly, are equally hidden 
from men of all degrees of underſtanding; and if a 
wiſe man 1s not amazed at ſudden occurrences, it 
is not that he has thought more, but leſs upon 
futurity. He never conſidered things not yer 
exiſting as the proper objects of his attention; he 
never indulged dreams till he was deceived by 
their phantoms, nor ever realized non-entities to 
his 
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his mind. He is not ſurprized, becauſe he is not 


diſappointed; and he eſcapes diſappointment, be- 
cauſe he never forms any expettations; 


The concern about things to come, that is ſo 
juſtly cenſured, is not the reſult of thoſe general 
reflections on the variableneſs of fortune, the un- 
certainty of life, and the univerſal inſecurity of all 
human acquiſitions, which muſt always be ſug- 
geſted by the view of the world; but ſuch a de- 
ſponding anticipation of misfortunes, as fixes the 
mind upon ſcenes of gloom and melancholy, and 
makes fear predominate in every imagination. 


Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with jealouſy. in love, and ſuſpicion in the 
general commerce of liſe; a temper which keeps 
the man always in alarms, diſpoſes him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that leaſt favours his 
own quiet, fills him with perpetual ſtratagems of 
counterattion, wears him out in ſchemes to ob- 
viate evils which never threatened him, and at 
length, perhaps, contributes to the production of 
thoſe miſchiefs of which it bad raiſed ſuch dread- 
ful apprehenſions. 


It has been uſual, in all ages, for moraliſts to 
repreſs the ſwellings of vain hope, by repreſenta- 
tions of the innumerable caſualties to which life is 

F ſubject, 
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ſubjeQ, and by inſtances of the unexpected defeat 
of the wiſeſt ſchemes of policy, and ſudden ſub- 
verſions of the higheſt eminences of greatneſs. — 
It has, perhaps, not been equally obſerved, that 
all theſe examples afford the proper antidote-to 
fear as well as to hope, and may be applied with 


no leſs efficacy as conſolations to the timorous, 
than as reſtraints to the proud. 


Evil is uncertain in the ſame degree as good, 
and for the reaſon that we ought not to hope too 
ſecurely, we ought not to fear with too much de- 
jection. The ſtate of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell the reſult of the next 
viciſſitude. Whatever is afloat in the ſtream of 
time, may, when it it very near us, be driven away 
by an accidental blaſt, which ſhall happen to croſs 
the general courſe of the current. The ſudden 
accidents by which the powerful are depreſſed, 
may fall upon thoſe whoſe malice we fear; and the 
greatneſs by which we expett to be overborne, 
may become another proof of the falſe flatteries of 
fortune. Our enemies may become weak, or we 
grow ſtrong, before our encounter, or we may 
advance againſt each other without ever meeting. 
There are, indeed, natural evils which we can 
flatter ourſelves with no hopes of eſcaping, and 
with little of delaying; but of the ills which are 
| | apprehended 
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apprehended from human malignity, or the oppo- 
ſition of rival intereſts, we may always alleviate 


the terror by conſidering that our perſecutors are 
weak and ignorant, and mortal like ourſelves. 


The misfortunes which ariſe from the concur- 
rence of unhappy incidents, ſhould never be ſuf- 
fered to diſturb us before they happen; becauſe, 
if the breaſf be once laid open to the dread of 
mere poſſibilities of miſery, life muſt be given a 
prey to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt be loft 
for ever. 


Is is remarked by old Cornars, that it is abſurd 
to be afraid of the natural diſſolution of the body, 
becauſe it muſt certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this ſen- 
timent be entirely juſt, 1 ſhall not examine; but 
certainly if it be improper to fear events which 
muſt happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to 
right reafon to fear thole which may never happen, 
and which, if they ſhoyld come upon us, we can. 
not reſiſt, 


As we ought not to give way to fear, any more 
than indulgence to hope, becauſe the objects both 
of fear and hope are yet uncertain, ſo we ought 
not to truſt the repreſentation of one more than 
of the other, becauſe they are both equally falla- 

Ts : cious; 
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cious ; as hope enlarges happineſs, fear aggravates 
calamity —It is generally allowed, that no man 
ever found the happineſs of poſſeſſion proportion- 
ate to that expettation which incited his deſire, 
and invigorated his purſuit; nor has any man 
found the evils of life ſo formidable in reality, as 
they were deſcribed to him by his own imagina- 
tion; every ſpecies of diſtreſs brings with it ſome 
peculiar ſupports, ſome unforeſeen means of re- 
fiſting, or power of enduring. Taylor juſtly 
blames ſome pious perſons, who indulge their 
fancies too much, ſet themſelves, by the force of 
imagination, in the place of the ancient martyrs 
and confeſſors, and queſtion the validity of their 
own faith, becauſe they ſhrink at the thoughts of 
flames and tortures. It is, ſays he, ſufficient that 
you are able to encounter the temptations which 
now aſſault you; when God ſends trials, he may 
ſend ſtrength. | 


All fear is in itſelf painful, and when it condu- 
ces not to ſafety is painful without uſe. Every 
conſideration, therefore, by which groundleſs ter- 
rors may be removed, adds ſomething to human 
happineſs. It is- likewiſe not unworthy of remark, 
that in proportion as our cares are employed upon 
the future, they are abſtracted from the preſent, 
from the only time which we can call our own, 

| and 
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and of which, if we neglect the duties, to make 
proviſion againſt vifionary attacks, we ſhall cer- 
tainly counteract our own purpoſe; for he, doubt- 
leſs, miſtakes his true intereſt, who thinks that he 
can increaſe his ſafety when he impairs his virtue, 


— — — — 


ANECDOTE 
OF THE 
GREAT FREDERICK. 


URING the life of the late King of Pruſſia, 

a wealthy Jew, who was tired of living at 
Berlin, and had made frequent applications for 
leave to quit that place, which he dared not other- 
wiſe to attempt, at laſt ſent a letter to his Majeſty, 
- imploring permiſſion to travel for the benefit of 
his health. The King ſent the following anſwer 
immediately to the Iſraelite, in his own hand: 


& Dear Ephraim, | 
« Nothing but Death ſhall part us. 


« FREDERICK.” 
_ 


LW) » 
On SCANDAL. 


GAINST ſlander there is no defence. Hell 
cannot boaſt fo foul a fiend; nor man de- 

plore ſo fell a foe. It ſtabs with a word—-with a 
nod—with a ſhrug—with a look - with a ſmile. — 
It is the peſtilence walking in darkneſs, ſpreading 
contagion far and wide, which the moſt weary tra- 
veller cannot avoid;—it 1s the heart-ſearching 
dagger of the aſſaſſin; —it is the poiſoned arrow 
whoſe wound is incurable ;—it is the mortal ſting 
of the deadly adder. Murder is its employment 
innocence its prey—and ruin its ſport.— MARIA 
was a fatal inſtance, Her head was a little raiſed 
from the pillow, ſupported by her hand, and her 
countenance was exceedingly forrowful—the glow- 
ing bluſh of eighteen vaniſhed from her cheeks, 
and fever rioted in luxury upon her damaſk ſkin. 
It is even ſo ;—a burſting ſigh laboured from her 
boſom virtue is no protection while detraction 
breathes malignity—while envy ſearches for faults 
and tortures truth. I might have been happy !— 
but oh! ye buſy thoughts, recall not to my me- 
mory thoſe joyful hours!——ſhe ſtruggled - but in 
vain, The inviſible power of darkneſs cloſed her 
eyes, and her heaving breaſt panted with the laſt 
throbbings of a braken heart. —She is now na 
more. Scandal triumphed over the lovely maid. 
| Superior 
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Superior qualifications made her the dupe of en- 
vy, and a fever followed. She fell a ſacrifice to 
exquiſite feelings! | | 


— 


ODE To DEATH. 
HOU, whoſe remorſeleſs rage 


Nor vows nor tears aſſuage, 
TRriUMPHANT DEaTn!—to thee IT raiſe 
The burſting notes of dauntleſs praiſe! 
Methinks on yonder murky cloud 
Thou ſit'ſt, in majeſty ſevere ! 

Thy regal robe a ghaſtly ſhroud ! 

Thy right arm lifts th* inſatiate ſpear! 

Such was thy glance, when, erſt as o'er the plain 

Where Indus rolls his burning ſand, 

Young Ammon led the vittor train, 

In glowing luſt of fierce command: 

As, vain he cried with thundering voice, 

« The world is mine! Rejoice, rejoice! 

* The world I've won!—Thou gav'ſt the wither. 
ing nod, 

Thy frat ſmote his heart, —he ſunk,—a ſenſeleſs 
clod! 

And art thou great?” Mankind replies, 

With ſad aſſent of mingling ſighs! 

Sighs that ſwell the biting gales 


Which 
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Which ſweep o'er Lapland's frozen vales ! 

And the red Tropics whirlwind heat 

Is with the ſad aſſent replete ! 

How fierce yon tyrant's plumy creſt ! 

A blaze of gold illumes his breaſt ; 

In pomp of threat*ning pow'r elate, 

He madly dares to ſpurn at fate ! 

But—when Night with ſhadowy robe 

Hangs upon the darken'd globe, 

In his chamber,—ſad,—alone, 

By ſtarts, he pours the fearful groan ! 

From flatt ring crowds retir'd—he bows the knee 

And mutters forth a pray'r—becauſe he thinks of 
thee ! | 


Gayly ſmiles the nuptial bow'r, 

Bedeck'd with many an od'rous flow'r; 

_ While the ſpouſal pair advance, 

Mixing oft the melting gaze, 

In fondeſt extacy of praiſe. 

Ah! ſhort deluſive trance! 

What tho' the feſtival be there 

The rapt Bard's warblings fill the air; 

And joy and harmony combine! | 

Touch but the taliſman, and all is thine! 

Th' inſenſate lovers fix in icy fold, 

And on his throbbing lyre the Minſtrel's hand is 
cold! -. 5 
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Tis Thou can'ſt quench the eagle's ſight, 
That ſtems the catara@ of light! | 
Forbid the vernal buds to blow— 

Bend th' obedient foreſt low— 

And tame the monſters of the main, 

Such is thy potent reign! 

O'er earth, and air, and ſea! 

Yet, art thou ſtill d:ifdain'd by me. 

And I have reaſon for my ſcorn;— 

Do I not hate the riſing morn; 

The gariſh noon; the eve ſerene; 

The freſh'ning breeze; the ſportive green; 

The painted pleaſures throng'd reſort; 

And all the ſplendors of the court? 

And has not ſorrow choſe to dwell 

Within my hot-heart's central cell ? 

And are not hope's weak viſions o'er, 

Can love or rapture reach me more? 

Then tho? I ſcorn thy ſtroke— I call thee friend, 
For in thy calm embrace my weary woes ſhall end, 
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ON THE COMFORTABLE 


DOCTRINE or FUTURITY. 


x ]* would be a very needleſs undertaking to 

prove, That man is born to ſorrow, as the 
ſparks fly upward.” Every day bears its teſti- 
ws as G mony 
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mony to this melancholy truth; and ſooner or later 
will make every man a convert to it. The nature 
of this world and all its occurrences, the conſtitu- 
tion of the human mind, and the frame of our 
bodies, ſubjett us to various and innumerable af- 
flictions. Our hopes often terminate in diſap- 
pointment; or, if they meet with gratification, the 
objects ſeldom anſwer our wiſhes, and hardly ever 
fail to loſe their reliſh during a length of poſſeſſion. 
Our fears are often vain, and always productive 
of bitter inquietude. They frequently import dil- 
tant evils by anticipation—evils which never may 
arrive. They multiply, likewiſe, and enlarge fu- 
ture ills beyond their juſt number and real mag- 
nitude. And, indeed, with regard to what are 


uůlſually ftiled pleaſures, they are generally -pur- 


chaſed with difficulty, or accompanied with ſome 
uneaſineſs, or end in remorſe and vexation of 


ſpirit. 


But let us attend the couches of the ſick, and 
what mortifying leſſons may we learn from thoſe 
who, in the ſeverity of their ſufferings, appropri- 
ate to themſelves the language of Job! «Iam 
made to poſſeſs months of vanity, and weariſome 
nights are appointed to me. When I lie down, 
I ſay, when ſhall I ariſe, and the night be gone? 
and I am full of toſſings to and fro unto the dawn- 


ing 
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ing of the day.” Theſe are very pitiable ſcenes 
of diſtreſs! which one day or other may become 
the portion of every one of us. Shall we take a 
view of the moſt piercing of all afflictions? then 
let us enter the houſes of mourning, where death 
hath made irreparable breaches into family con- 
neQions and comforts; where we ſhall hear the 
cries of parents bereaved of their children, or of 
children bewailing their departed parents. Now, 
is there any dottrine, or if there be, what is that 
doctrine, which can ſuſtain the human mind amidſt _ 
all the manifold difficulties, diſappointments, and 
preſſures of human life? What is that doftrine 
which can inſpire fortitude, patience, and reſig- 
nation, under fickneſs, pain, and diſſolution? 
Whence are we to fetch thoſe principles that can 
ſupport us under the agonizing ſolemnity of part- 
ing with our expiring relatives and friends?—Yes; 
the glorious diſcovery of a refurrettion to ever- 
laſting happineſs, This bleſſed dottrine, duly be- 
lieved, ever uppermoſt in our thoughts, and ac- 
tuating all our behaviour, will lead us to regard 
the funeral removal of all that are near and dear 
to us, as only a temporary ſeparation, which ne- 
ver, never ſhall prevail any more, becauſe « Death 
ſhall then be ſwallowed up in victory.“ 
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But this exquiſite happineſs is reſeryed for thoſe 
only who lead virtuous and holy lives: © for with- 
out holineſs no man can ſee the Lord.” It is 
therefore highly neceſſary that this conſideration 
ſhould ſink deep into our breaſts, and influence 
every part of our conduct. If this doarine be 
conſcientiouſly obſerved by us, we may reaſon- 
ably hope to die comfortably, and after death to 
riſe gloriouſly. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


O be happy at home is the ultimate reſult of 
all ambition; the end to which every, en. 
terpriſe and labour tends, and of which every de- 
fire prompts the proſecution. It is indeed at home 
that every man muſt be known, by thoſe who would 
make a juſt eſtimate either of his virtue or felicity; 
for ſmiles and embroidery are alike occaſional, and 
the mind is often drefſed for ſhew in painted 
bonour, and G8itious benevolence. 


— 
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| VOLTAIRE. 


TRONCHIN, Voltaire's phyſician, told 
e ſome friends of his, that on his laſt attend- 


ance 
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ance upon this celebrated writer, a few hours be- 
fore his death, he heard him cry out in great agi- 
tation, „ die abandoned by God and man.“ I 
wiſhed, from my heart, added M. Tronchin, 
« that all thoſe perſons who had been ſeduced by 
reading Voltaire's writings, had * witneſſes of 
his death.” 


. * 


ANECDOTES 
OF 
BISHOP WARBURTON 


FANTASTICAL Preacher, in one of our 

new built London chapels, who. belonged 
to the Biſhop's dioceſe, one day wrote to him for 
leave of non-refidence upon his living. You 
had better,” replied the Biſhop, “do your duty 
in your pariſh, than play your monkey tricks at 
the chapel in ſtreet.” 


On the admiffon of a certain modeſt Divine to 
be the Biſhop's chaplain, a lively inmate of the 
houſe obſerved, 4+ what an excellent ſallad they 
ſhould now have, the Chaplain's oil coaleſcing ſa 
yell with the Biſhop's vinegar. " 


ALEXANDER 
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ALEXANDER Tut GREAT. 


F. ee demanded of a pirate, whom 
he had taken, by what right he infeſted the 
ſeas? © By the lame right (replied he boldly) that 
you enſ{lave the world. But I am called a robber, 
becauſe I have only one [mall veflcl; and you 
are ſtiled a conqueror, becauſe you command 
great fleets and armies.” | 


pe - 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


IR ISAAC ſet out in life as a clamorous in- 
— fidel, but that on a nice examination of the. 
evidences for Chriſtianity, he had found reaſon to 
change his opinion. When the celebrated Dr. 
Edmund Halley was talking infidelity before him, 
Sir Iſaac ſaid, Man, you had better hold your 
tongue, you are talking about what you do not, 
underſtand.” So patient was this admirable man, 
not only of thinking but of pain, that when in his 
laſt illneſs, — that of the ſtone, —his agony was ſo 
great, that drops of ſweat forced themſelves. 
through a double night cap, which he wore, he. 
never complained, or cricd out, 


ANECDOTE 


1 
ANECDOTE or HIS MAJESTY. 


IS MAT[ESTY, during the two nights of the 
riots, fat up with ſeveral general Officers in 
the Queen's Riding-Houſe, from whence meſ- 
ſengers were conftantly diſpatched.to obſerve the 
motions of the mob.—Between three and four 
thouſand troops were in the Queen's Gardens, and 
ſurrounded Buckingham- Houſe. During the firſt 
night the alarm was ſo ſudden, that no ſtraw could 
be got for the troops to reſt themſelves on; which 
being told his Majeſty, he, accompanied with one 
or two officers, went throughout the ranks, telling 
them, + My lads, my crown cannot purchaſe you 
ſtraw to night, but depend on it, I have given 
orders that a ſufficiency ſhall be here to-morrow 
forenoon ; as a ſubſtitute for the ſtraw, my ſer. 
vants will inſtantly ſerve you with a good allow- 
ance of wine and ſpirits, to make your ſituation as 
comfortable as poſſible ; and I ſhall keep you 
company myſelf*till morning.” The King did fo, 
walking moſtly in the garden, ſometimes viſiting 
the Queen and the Children in the palace, and re- 
ceiving all meſſages in the Riding-Houſe, it being 
in a manner head quarters. When he was told 
that part of the mob was attempting to get into 
St. James's, and to the Park, he forbade the ſol- 
* | Me diers 
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diers to fire, but ordered them to keep off the 
rioters with their bayonets; the mob, in conſe- 
quence of that, were ſo daring as to take hold of 
the bayonets and ſhake them, defying the ſoldiers 
to fire or hurt them; however, nothing further 


was attempted on the part of the rioters in that 
quarter. | 


—— —— — 


ON THE 


| CHARACTER OF A SLANDERER. 


F all the charaQers in life, none can be more 
deſpicable, none more pernicious to ſociety, 

than that of a Slanderer. He ſeems to poſſeſs a 
genius only, fit for miſchief and dark deſigns. He 
ſeizes every opportunity to heighten his own im- 
portance, whilſt he takes every advantage of weak- 
neſs or misfortune to depreſs that of others. He 
envies thoſe whom he ſees united, and waits for a 
convenient opportunity to diſſolve the union. If 
adverſity is our lot, how alleviating is the ſolace 
of a friend ; ſhould ſucceſs ſmile on our endea- 
yours, ſtill his converſation is one of the moſt 
ſatisfaQtory pleaſures we can enjoy. What ideas, 
then, can be ſufficient, or expreſſions ſevere 
enough, to characteriſe a being who would deftroy 
that 
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that comfort which a friend can afford us in diſ- 
treſs! or, when we are proſperous, that delight 
', which ariſes from his participation! But, how 

much worſe, and more unpardonably cruel, is it, 
if he ſlanders us to thoſe who have it in their power 
to reſent, nay, perhaps, to ruin us, by withdrawing 
their favours, to our diſadvantage. It is not in 
the power of imagination to paint, in its true co- 
lours, villainy like this. Mr. Addiſon aſſerts, and 
on his authority I preſume, * that every honeſt 
man ſets as high a value upon a good name as up- 

on life itſelf; and I cannot,” ſays he, © but think 
that thoſe who privately aſſault the one, would 
deſtroy the other, might they do it with ſecrecy 
and impunity.” If this, then, be ſo, thoſe who are 
detected in ſlander ought to be looked upon as 
aſſaſſins in their hearts, and meet with that con- 
tempt and abhorrence which ſo baſe a crime ex- 
cites and deſerves. 
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A 0 D E 
| FOR 
HIS MAJESTY's BIRTH=DAY. 


(7 HAT native Genius taught the Britons bold 

| To guard their ſea-girt cliffs of old? 

Twas Liberty: ſhe taught diſdain 

Of Death, of Rome's Imperial chain: 

She bade the Druid harp to battle ſound, 

In tones prophetic, through the gloom profound 

Of foreſts hoar, with holy foliage hung, 

From grove to grove the pealing prelude rung; 
Belinus call'd his painted tribes around, 

And, rough with many-a veteran ſcar, 

' Swept the pale legions with ſcythed car: 

While baffled Czfars fled, to gain 

An eaſier triumph on Pharſalia's plain; 

And left the ſtubborn iſle to ſtand elate 

- Amidſt a conquer'd world, in lone majeſtic ſtate, 


IT. 

A kindred ſpirit ſoon to Britain's ſhore 
The ſons of Saxon Elva bore; 
Fraught with th' unconquerable ſoul, 
Who died, to drain the warrior-bow], 
In that bright Hall, where Odin's Gothic throne 
With the broad blaze of brandiſh'd falchion ſhone; 
Where 
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Where the long roofs rebounded to the din 
Of ſpectre chiefs, who feaſted far within: 

Yet, nat intent on deathful deeds alone, 
They felt the fires of ſocial zeal, _ 
The peaceful wiſdom of the public weal; 
Though nurs'd in arms and hardy ftrife, 
They knew to frame the plans of temper'd life; 
The King's the people's balanc'd claims to found 
On ane eternal baſe, indiſſolubly bound. 


III. 
Sudden, to ſhake the Saxon's mild domain, 
Ruſh'd in rude ſwarms the robber Dane, 
From frozen waſtes, and caverns wild, 
To genial England's ſcenes beguil'd; 
And in his clamorous van exulting came 
The Demons foul of famine and of flame: 
Witneſs the ſheep-clod ſummits, roughly crown'd 
With many a frowning foſs, and airy mound, 
Which yet his deſultory march proclaim! 
Nor ceas'd the tide of gore to flow, 
Till Alfred's laws allur'd th' inteſtine foe; 
And Harold calm'd his headlong rage 
To brave atchievement, and to counſel ſage ; 
For oft in ſavage breaſts the buried ſeeds _ 
Of brooding Virtue liye, and Freedom's faireſt 
dceds! 8 = RY 
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IV. 

But ſee, triumphant o'er the Southern wave 
The Norman ſweeps!—Though firſt he gaye 
New grace to Britain's naked plain, 

With arts and manners in his train; 

And many a fane he rear'd, that ſtill ſublime 

In maſly pomp, has mock'd the ſtealth of time ; 
And caſtle fair, that ſtript of half its towers, 
From ſome broad ſteep in ſhatter'd glory lowrs; 

Yet brought he ſlavery from a ſofter clime: 

Each eve, the curfew's note ſevere, 

(That now but ſoothes the muſing poet's ear) 

At the new tyrant's ſtern command, 

Warn'd to unwelcome reſt a wakeful land; 

While proud oppreſſion o'er the raviſh'd field 

High rais'd his armed hand, and ſhook the feudal 
ſhield. — 
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Stoop'd then that freedom to deſpotic ſway, 
For which, in many a fierce affray, 
The Briton's bold, the Saxon's bled, 
His Danifh javelins Lefwin led, | 
O'er Haſting's plain, to ſtay the Norman yoke ? 
She felt, but to refit, the ſudden ſtroke : 
The Tyrant-Baron graſp'd the Patriot's ſteel, 
And taught the Tyrant-King its force to feel ; 

And quick revenge the regal bondage broke, 
| 12 5 And 
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And-{till, unchang'd and uncontroul'd, 

Its reſcued rights ſhall the dread empire holdg 
For lo, revering Britain's cauſe, 

A King new luſtre lends to native laws! 

The ſacred Sovereign of this feſtal day 

On Albion's old renown refle&s a kindred ray! 


— — — RR : 
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A DARING ROBBERY. 


HREE men, appearing as graziers, called at 

a reſpectable farmer's, and enquired if he- 

was at home. The girl told them her maſter was 
only in the field, and that ſhe would call him.— 
When the farmer came, he enquired their buſi- 
neſs. One of them immediately anſwered, he was 
the perſon that wanted him, and that he would 
wiſh to aſk him a queſtion in private. The farmer 
deſired him to walk into the parlour; and the 
other two ſeated themſelves in the kitchen. As 
ſoon as the door was ſhut, the ſharper told him, 
his queſtion was a very ſimple one, and he hoped . 
he would not take a long time to anſwer it; it was 
either to chooſe to give him fifty pounds, or to 
have a brace of bullets in his body, he was deter- 
mined to be ſatisfied, and if he did not comply, 
he ſhould firſt have the bullets, and his men were 
ready to plunder the houſe. The farmer told him 
| he 
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he had no fuch money in the houſe, but would 
give him all he had, which was twenty pounds; 
but this would not ſatisfy the villain, who told 
him he ſaw him receive 119/. at Cliffe fair, on Sa- 
turday, and intended to have paid him a viſit that 
night, but was prevented. The farmer was at 
length obliged to comply ; and though the villain 
ſaw more than what he demanded in the deſk, 
when the farmer was giving him the money, he did 
not require it; but, when he received his booty, 
he ſaid, I am much obliged to you.—1 ſhall not 
trouble you again theſe three years; but if fortu- 
nate till that time, may again pay you a viſit.—- 
He opened the door, and told one of the men to 
fetch their horſes; and when mounted, rode off 


full ſpeed. 
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Tur HISTORY 
OF A 
YOUNG WOMAMN 
That came to LONDON for a SERVICE. 


AM the daughter of a country gentleman, whoſe 

L family is numerous, and whoſe eſtate, not at 
bel ſuſficient to ſupply us with affluence, has 
been lately ſo much impaired by an unſucceſsful 
Jaws 
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law-ſuit; that all the younger children are obliged 
to try ſuch means as their education affords them, 
for procuring the neceſſaries of life. Diſtreſs and 

curiofity concurred to bring me to London, where 

I was received by a relation with the coldneſs 

which misfortune generally finds. A week, a long 

week, I lived with my couſin, before the moſt 
vigilant enquiry could procure us the leaſt hopes 
of a place, in which time I was much better qua- 
lified to bear all the vexations of ſervitude. The 
firſt two days ſhe was content to pity me; and only: 
wiſhed I had not been quite fo well bred; but 
people muſt comply with their circumſtances.— 
This lenity, however, was ſoon at an end; and, 
for the remaining part of the week, I heard every 
hour of the pride of my family, the obſtinacy of 
my father, and of people better born than myſelf 
that were common. ſervants. 


At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, with 
very viſible ſatisfaction, that Mrs. Bombazine, 
the great ſilk mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a 
fine place it would be; for there would be nothing 
to do but to clean my miſtreſs's room, get up her 
linen, dreſs the young ladies, wait at tea in the 
morning, take care of a little Miſs juſt come from 
nurſe, and then fit down to my needle. But Ma- 
dam was a woman of great ſpirit, and would not 

be 
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be contradified, and therefore I ſhould take care, 
for good places were not eaſily to be got. 


Wich theſe cautions I waited on Madame Bom- 
bazine, of whom the firſt ſight gave me no raviſh- 
ing ideas. She was two yards round the waiſt, 
her voice was at once loud and ſqueaking, and 
her face brought to my mind the pitture of the 
full moon. Are you the young woman, ſays ſhe, 
that are come to offer yourſelf? It is ſtrange when 
people of ſubſtance want a ſervant, how ſoon it is 
the town-talk. But they know they ſhall have a 
belly-full that live with me. Not like people at 
the other end of the town, we dine at one o'clock. 
But I never take any body without a charaQter; 
what friends do you come of? I then told her my 
father was a gentleman, and that we had been un- 
fortunate.—A great misfortune, indeed, to come 
to me, and have three meals a day !—So your fa- 
ther was a gentleman, and you are a gentlewoman 
I ſuppoſe—ſuch gentlewomen! Madam, I did 
not mean to claim any exemptions, I only an- 
ſwered your enquiry.—Such gentlewomen! peo- 
ple ſhould ſet their children to good trades, and 
keep them off the pariſh. Pray go to the other 
end of the town, there are gentlewomen, if they 
would pay their debts: I am ſure we have loſt 
enough by gentlewomen. Upon this, her broad 

face 
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face grew broader with triumph, and I was afraid 
ſhe would have taken me for the pleaſure of con- 
- tinuing her inſult; but, happily the next word 
was, pray, Mrs. Gentlewoman, troop down ſtairs. 
You may believe I obeyed her, 


I returned, and met with a better reception 
from my couſin than I expected; for while I was 
out, ſhe had heard that Mrs. Standiſh, whoſe huſ- 
band had lately been raiſed from a clerk in an 
office, to be Commiſſioner of the Exciſe, had 
taken a fine houſe, and wanted a maid. 


To Mrs. Standiſh I went, and, after having 
waited ſix hours, was at laſt admitted to the top 
of the ſtairs, when ſhe came out of her room, with 
two of her company. There was a ſmell of punch. 
So, young woman, you want a place, whence do 
you come? From the country, Madam. — Ves, 
they are all come out of the country. And what 
brought you to town, a baſtard? Where do you 
lodge? At the Seven Dials. What, you never 
heard of the Foundling-Houſe! Upon this they 
all laughed ſo obſtreperouſſy, that I took the op- 
portunity of ſneaking off in the tumult. 


I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's.— 
She was at cards; but, in two hours, I was' told, 
ſhe would ſpeak to me. She aſked me if I could 

* keep 
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keep an account, and ordered me to write. I 
wrote two lines out of ſome book that lay by her. 
She wondered what poor people meant, to breed 
up poor girls to write at that rate. I ſuppoſe, Mrs. 
Flirt, if I was to fee your work, it would be fine 
ſtuff!—You may walk. I will not have love-let- 
ters written from my houſe to every young fellow 
in the ſtreet. 


Two days after, I went on the ſame purſuit to 
Lady Lofty, drefled, as I was directed, in what 
little ornaments I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got 
a place at Court. Upon the firſt ſight of me, ſhe 
turns to the woman that ſhowed me in—Is this 
the lady that wants a place? Pray what place 
would you have, Miſs? a maid of honour's place? 
Servants now-a-days!--Madam, I heard you want- 
ed—Wanted what ? Somebody finer than myſelf! 
A pretty ſervant indeed—I ſhould be afraid to 
ſpeak to her.— 1 ſuppoſe, Mrs. Minx, theſe fine 
hands cannot bear wetting.—A ſervant indeed! 
Pray move off—I am reſolved to be the head per- 
ſon in this houſe—You are ready dreſs'd, the ta- 
verns will be open. | 


I went to enquire for the next place in a clean 
linen gown, and heard the fervant tell his lady, 
there was a young woman, but he ſaw ſhe would 
© not do. I was brought up, however. Are you the 

| trollop 
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trollop that has the impudence to come for my 
place? What, you have hired that naſty gown 
and are come to ſteal a -better.—-Madam, I have 
another, but being obliged to walk—Then theſe 
are your manners, with your bluſhes, and your 
courteſies, to come to me in your worſt gown, 
Madam, give me leave to wait upon you in my 
other. Wait on me, you ſaucy ſlut! Then you are 
ſure of coming—I could not let ſuch a drab come 
near me. Here you girl, that came up with her, 
have you touched her? If you have, wafh your 
hands before you dreſs me—Such trollops! Get 
you down—W hat, whimpering ? pray walk. 


I went away with tears; for my couſin had loſt 
all patience. However, ſhe told me, that having a 
reſpet for my relations, ſhe was willing to keep 
me out of the ſtreet, and would let me have ano- 
ther week. | 


The firſt day of this week I ſaw two places. At 
one I was aſked where I had lived? And upon 
my anſwer, was told by the lady, that people ſhould 
qualify themſelves in ordinary places, for ſhe 
ſhould never have done if ſhe was to follow girls 
about. At the other houſe I was a ſmirking huſſy, 
and that ſweet face I might make money of.— For 
her part, it was a rule with her never to take any 
creature that thought herſelf handſome. 
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The three next days were ſpent in Lady Bluff's 
entry, where I waited ſix hours every day for the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the ſervants peep at me, and 
go away laughing Madam will ſtretch her ſmall 
ſhanks in the entry; ſhe will know the houſe a- 
gain.—At ſun-ſet, the two firſt days, I was told, 


that my lady would ſee me to-morrow, and on 
the third, that her woman ſtaid. 


My. week was now near its end, and I had no 
hopes of a place. My relation, who always laid 
upon me the blame of every miſcarriage, told me 
that I muſt learn to humble myſelf, and that all 
great ladies had particular ways; that if I went 
on in that manner, ſhe could not tell who would 
keep me; ſhe had known many that had refuſed 
places, ſell their clothes, and beg in the ſtreets, 


It was to no purpoſe that the refuſal was de- 
clared by me to be never on my ſide; I was rea- 
ſoning againſt intereſt, and againſt ſtupidity ; and 
therefore I comforted myſelf with the hope of 
ſucceeding better in my next attempt, and went 
to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine lady, who had routes 
at her houſe, and ſaw the beſt of company in 
town... | 


I had not waited two hours before I was called 


up, and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at pi- 
| quet, 
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quet, in the height of good humour. This I look- 
ed on as a favourable ſign, and ſtood at the lower 
end of the room in expedtation of the common 
queſtions. At laſt Mr. Courtly called out, after a 
whiſper, ſtand facing the light, that one may ſee 
you. I changed my place, and bluſhed. They 
frequently turned their eyes upon me, and ſeem- 
ed to diſcover many ſubjeas of merriment; for at 
every look they whiſpered, and laughed with the 
moſt violent agitations of delight. At laſt Mr. 
Courtly cried out, is this colour your own, child? 
Yes, ſays the lady, if ſhe has not robbed the kits. 
chen hearth. This was ſo happy a conceit, that it 
renewed the ſtorm of laughter, and they threw 
down their cards in hopes of better ſport. The la- 
dy then called me to her, and began with an affect- 
ed gravity to enquire what I could do? But firſt 
turn about, and let us ſee your fine ſhape. Well, 
what are you fit for, Mrs. Mum ? You would find 
your tongue, I ſuppoſe in the kitchen. No, no, 
ſays Mr. Courtly, the girl's a good girl yet, but I 


am afraid a briſk young ſellow, with fine tags on 


his ſhoulders—Come, child, hold up your head; 
what! have you ſtole. nothing? Not yet, ſays the 
lady, but ſhe hopes to ſteal your heart quickly. 
Here was a laugh of happineſs and triumph, pro- 
longed by the confuſion which I could no longer 
repreſs. At laſt the lady recollected herſelf: Stole! 

NO 
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no—but if I had her, I ſhould watch her; for that 
downcaſt eye. Why cannot you look people in 
the face ? Steal ! ſays her huſband, ſhe would ſteal 
nothing but perhaps a few ribbands before they 
were left off by her lady. Sir, anſwered I, why 
ſhould you, by ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult one 
from whom you have received no injury ? Inlult, 
ſays the lady; are you come here to be a ſervant, 
you ſaucy baggage, and talk of inſulting? What 
will this world come to, if a gentleman may not 
jeſt with a ſervant? Well, ſuch ſervants! pray be 
gone, and ſee when you will have the honour to 
be ſo inſulted again. Servants inſulted !—a fine 
time—Inſulted! Get down ſtairs, you ſlut, or the 
footman ſhall infult you. 


The laſt day of the laſt week was now coming ; 
and my kind couſin talked of ſending me down in 
the waggon to preſerve me from bad courſes.— 
But-in the morning ſhe came and told me that ſhe 
had one more trial for me; Euphemia wanted a 
maid, and perhaps I might do for her; for, like 
me, ſhe muſt fall her creſt, being forced to lay 
down her chariot upon the loſs of half her fortune 
by bad ſecurities, and with her way of giving her 
money to every body that pretended to want it, 
me could have little before hand; therefore 1 
might ſerve her; for, with all her fine ſenſe, ſhe 


mult not pretend to be nice. 
| vent 
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I went immediately, and met at the door a 
young gentlewoman, who told me ſhe had herſelf 
been hired that morning, but that ſhe was ordered 
to bring any that offered up ſtairs. I was accord- 
ingly introduced to Euphemia, who, when I came 
in, laid down her book, and told me, that ſhe ſent 
for me, not to gratify an idle curioſity, but leſt my 
diſappointment might be made ſtill more grating 
by incivility; that ſhe was in pain to deny any 
thing, much more what was no favour ; that ſhe 
| ſaw nothing in my appearance which did not 
make her wiſh for my company; but that another, 
whoſe claims might perhaps be equal, had come 
before me. The thought of being ſo near to ſuch 
a place, and miſling it, brought tears into my eyes, 
and my ſobs hindered me from returning my ac- 
knowledgments. She roſe up confuſed, and ſup- 
poſing, by my concern, that I was diſtreſſed, placed 
me by her, and made me tell her my ſtory; 
which when ſhe heard, ſhe put two guineas in my 
hand, ordering me to lodge near her, and make 
ule of her table till ſhe could provide for me. 


A CURIOUS 


0 ] 
A CUR1OUS ; 
METHOD of obtaining YFUSTICE 
FROM ONE OF THE | 


EASTERN CALIPUS. 


T is recorded of Hakham, the ſon and ſucceſſor 

of Abdoulrahman III. who, wanting to enlarge 
his palace, propoſed to purchaſe of a poor woman 
a piece of ground that lay contiguous to it. How- 
ever, ſhe could not be prevailed upon to part with 
the inheritance of her anceſtors, and Hakham's 
officers took by force what they could not other- 
wiſe obtain. The poor woman applied to Ibn- 
bechir, the chief magiſtrate of Corduba, for juſtice. 
The caſe was delicate and dangerous. Bechir con- 
cluded that the ordinary methods of proceeding 
would be ineffectual, if not fatal. He mounted 
his aſs, and taking a large ſack with him, rode to 
the palace of the Caliph. The Prince happened 
to be ſitting in a pavilion that had been eretted in 
the poor woman's garden. Hakham ſhewed ſome 
ſurpgize at his appearance and requeſt, but allow- 
ed him to fill his ſack. When this was done, the 
magiſtrate intreated the Prince to aſſiſt him in lay- 
ing the burden on the aſs. This extraordinary 
requeſt ſurprized Hakham ſtill more; but he only 
told the Judge that it was too heavy; he could 


not bear it. Yet this ſack, replied Bechir, with a 
noble 
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noble aſſurance, this ſack which you think too heavy 
to bear, contains but a ſmall portion of that ground 
which you took by violence from the right owner. 
How then will you be able, at the day of judg- 
ment, to ſupport the weight of the whole? The re- 
monſtrance was effetual, and Hakham, without 


delay, reſtored the ground, with the ä up- 
on it, to the former proprietor. 


B ANI S H ME N T: 
| CONSOLATION UNDER IT. 


A places that 90 eye of Heaven viſits, | 
Are, to a wiſe man, ports and happy havens, 

Teach thy neceſſity to reaſon thus: 

There is no virtue like neceſſity, 

And think not, that the King did baniſh thee ; 

But thou the King. Woe doth the heavier ſit 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go ſay, I ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 

And not the King exil'd thee. Or ſuppoſe, 

Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a freſher clime, | 

Look, what thy ſoul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go'ſt, not whence thou com ſt. 

Suppoſe the ſinging birds, muſicians; 
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The graſs whereon thou tread'ft, the preſence 
floor ; 
The flowr's, fair ladies; and thy ſteps, no more 
Than a delightful meaſure, or a dance, 
For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
' The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 


- — _ 


ENGLAND. 


=— royal throne of Kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 
This earth of Majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-Paradiſe, 

This fortreſs built by Nature for herſelf, 

Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious ſtone ſet in the filver ſea, 

Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 

Or of a moat defenſive to a houſe, 

Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands, 


i 
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YOUNG MARRIED WOMAN. 


| F has often been thought, that the firſt year af- 
ter marriage is the happieſt of a woman's life, 
| EL We wv 
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We muſt firſt ſuppoſe that ſhe marries from mo- 
tives of affettion, or what the world calls love; 
and even in this caſe the rule admits of many ex- 
ceptions, and fhe encounters many difficulties, 
She has her huſband's temper ta ſtudy, his family 
to pleaſe, houſhold cares to attend, and, what is 
worſe than all, ſhe muſt ceaſe to command, and 
learn to obey. She muſt learn to ſubmit, without 
repining, where ſhe has been uſed to have even 

ber looks ſtudied. 


Would the tender lover treat his adored miſtreſs 
like a rational being, rather than a goddeſs, a 
woman's taſk would be rendered much eaſier, 
and her life much happier. Would the flatterer 
pay his devoirs to her underſtanding, rather than 
her perſon, he would ſoon find his account in it. 
— Would he conſult her on his affairs, converſe 
with her freely on all ſubjects, and make her his 
companion and friend, inſtead of flattering her 
beauty, admiring her dreſs, and exalting her be- 
yond what human nature merits, for what can at 
beſt be only called faſhionable accompliſhments, 
he would find himſelf leſs diſappointed, and ſhe 
would rattle the marriage chains with lefs impa- 
tience and difficulty. Now, can a ſenfible man 
expect, that the poor vain trifler, to whom he pays 
ſo much court, ſhould make an intelligent, agreea- 
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ble companion, an aſſiduous and careful wife, a 
fond and anxious mother? When a man pays 
court only to a woman's vanity, he can expett 
nothing but a faſhionable wife, who may ſhine as 
a fine lady, but never in the ſofter intercourſe of 
domeſtic endearments. How often is it owing to 
theſe lords of the creation, that the poor women 
become in reality, what their ridiculous partiality 
made them ſuppoſe themſelves? A pretty method 
truly is this of improving the temper, informing 
the mind, engaging the affections, and exciting 
our eſteem for thoſe objects that we entruſt with 
our future happineſs, 


I will now give my fair friends a few hints with 
regard to their condutt in the moſt reſpectable of 
all characters, a wife, a mother, and a friend. — 
But firſt let me aſſert, that I do it with confidence, 
that nothing can be more falſe than the idea, that 
a reformed Rake makes the BzsT husband This is 
a common opinion, but, it is not mine, at leaſt. 
There are too many chances againſt it. 


A libertine, by the time he can bear to think 
of matrimony, has little left to boaſt, but a ſhat- 
tered conſtitution, empty pockets, tradeſmens' 
bills, bad habits, and a taſte for dreſs, public pla- 
ces, and vices of every deſcription. The poor 
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wife's fortune will ſupply the rake with theſe fa- 
ſ mahle follies a little longer. When money, the 
lat reſource, fails, he becomes peeviſh, ſour, and 
diſcontented. Angry ſhe can indulge him no Jon- 
ger, and ungrateful and regardleſs of her paſt fa. 
vours. Diteaſe, with all-her miſerable attendants, 
next ſteps in! IIl is he prepared, either in mind 
or body, to cope with pain, ſickneſs, poverty, and 
wretchedneſs. The poor wife has [pent all in ſup- 
porting his extravagancies. She may now pine 
for want, with a helpleſs infant crying for bread. 
Shunned and deſpiſed by her friends, and neg- 
leaed by all her acquaintance. 


This, my beloved fair, is too often the caſe 
with many of our ſex.—The taſk of reforming a 
rake is much above a woman's capacity. If a 
young woman marries an amiable and virtuous 
young man, ſhe has nothing to fear, ſhe may even 
glory in giving up her own wiſhes to his! Never 
marry a man whoſe underſtanding will not excite 
your eſteem, and whoſe virtues will not engage 
your affections. If a woman once thinks herſelf 
ſuperior to her huſband, all authority ceaſes, and 
ſhe cannot be brought to obey, where ſhe thinks 
ſhe is ſo well enabled to command. | 


Swectneſs 
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 Sweetneſs and gentleneſs are all a woman's elo. 
quence; and ſometimes they are too powerful ta 
be relifted, eſpecially when accompanied wih 
youth and beauty. They are then incitements to 
virtue, preventatives from vice, and affection's 
ſecurity. | 


Never let your brow be clouded with reſent. 
ment! Never triumph in revenge! Who is it that 
you afflict? the man upon earth that ſhould be 
deareſt to you! upon whom all your future hopes 
of bappineſs muſt depend. Poor the conqueſt, 
when our deareſt friend muſt ſuffer, and unge- 
nerous muſt be the heart that can rejoice in ſuch 


a victory. 


Let your tears perſuade: theſe ſpeak the moſt 
irreſiſtible language with which you can {affail the 
heart of man. But even theſe ſweet fountains of 
ſenſibility muſt not flow too often, leſt they dege- 
nerate into weakneſs, and we loſe our huſband's 
. eſteem and affettion by the very methods which 
were given us to inſure them. | 


Study every little attention in your perſon, man- 
ner, and dreſs, that you find to pleaſe. Never be 
negligent in your appearance, becauſe you expett 
nobody but your huſband. —He is the firſt perſon 
to oblige, Always make your home agreeable to 
| 1 bim: 
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him: receive him with eaſe, good humour, and 
cheerfulneſs. Betray neither ſuſpicion nor jea- 
louſy.—Appear always gay and happy in his pre- 
ſence. Be particularly attentive to his favourite 
friends, even if they intrude upon you. A wel- 
come reception will, at all times, counterbalance 
indifferent fare. Treat his relations with reſpect 
and affection, which will be the moſt powerful 
means of ſecuring you a general good name. 


Treat your huſband with the moſt unreſerved 
confidence in every thing that regards yourſelf, 
but never betray your friends letters or ſecrets to- 
him. This he cannot, and, indeed, ought not to 
expett.— If you do not uſe him to it, he will ne- 
ver deſire it. Be careful never to intrude upon 
his ſtudies or his pleaſures: be always glad to ſee 
him. Confine your endearments to your own fire 
fide. Do not let the young envy you, nor the 
old abuſe you for a weakneſs, which, upon re- 
flection, you mult yourſelves condemn. 


Theſe hints will, I hope, be of ſome ſervice to 
my fair countrywomen. They will perhaps, have 
more weight, when they know that the author of 
them has been married about a year, and has of- 
ten, with ſucceſs, prattiſed thoſe rules herſelf, 
which ſhe now recommends to others. 


OBSERVATION. 
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OBSERVATION. 


"FT is owing to Obſervation that our mind is 
furniſhed with the firſt, ſimple, and complex 
ideas. This lays the ground-work and founda- 
tion of all knowledge, and makes us capable of 
uſing any of the other methods for improving the 
mind : for if we did not attain a variety of ſenſible 
and intellectual ideas, by the ſenſation of outward 
objects, by the conſciouſneſs of our own appetites 
and paſſions, pleaſures and pains, and by inward 
experience of the actions of our own ſpirits, it 
would be impoſſible either for men or books to 
teach us any thing. It is obſervation that muſt 
give us our firſt ideas of things, as it includes in it 
| ſenſe and conſciouſneſs. 


All our knowledge derived from obſervation, 
| whether it be of ſingle ideas or of propoſitions, is 
knowledge gotten at firſt hand. Hereby we ſee 
and know things as they are, or as they appear to 
us; we take the impreſſions of them on our minds 
from the original objects themſelves, which give 
a clearer and ſtronger conception of things. 
_ Theſe ideas are more lively, and the propoſitions 
(at leaſt in many caſes) are much more evident. 
' Whereas what knowledge we derive from lectures, 
reading and converſation, is but the copy of other 
| men's 
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men's ideas; that is, the picture of a picture; and 
'tis one remove farther from the original. 


Another advantage of obſervation is, that we 
may gain knowledge all the day long, and every 
moment of our lives, and every moment of our 
exiſtence, we may be adding to our intellectual 
treaſures thereby, except only while we are aſleep; 
and even then the remembrance of our dreamings 
will teach us ſome truths, and lay a foundation for 
a better acquaintance with human nature, both in 
the powers and frailties of it. 


The FALL of the LEAF, 


8 the leaves around ye falling, 
Dry and wither'd, to the ground, 
Thus to thoughtleſs mortals calling, 
In a fad and ſolemn ſound: 


« Sons of Adam, once in Eden, 

« When like us, he blighted fell, + 
© Hear the lecture we are reading, 

& Tis, alas! the truth we tell. 


« Virgins, much, too much preſuming, 
On your boaſted white and red, 
L | & View 
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View us, late in beauty blooming, 
% Number'd now among the dead. 


* Griping miſers, nightly waking, 
See the end of all your care; 
„ Fled on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owners bare. 


& Sons of honour, fed on praiſes, 
„ Flutt'ring high in fancied worth, 
Lol the fickle air that raiſes, 
Brings us down to parent earth. 


“Learned fires, in ſyſtem jaded, 
Who for new ones daily call, 
&« Ceaſe at length, by us perſuaded; - 
« Every leaf muſt have a fall. 


* Youth, tho! yet no loſſes grieve you, 
“ Gay in health and many a grace, 

5 Let not cloudlefs ſkies deceive you; 

“ Summer gives to Autumn place.“ 


On the tree of life eternal, 
Man let all thy hopes be ſtay'd; 
Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Bears the leaves that never fade. 
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DEGENERACY 
O F 


HUMAN NATURE. 


L ET us farther ſuppoſe, what is ſufficiently evi- 
— dent to our daily obſervaton and experi- 
ence, that all mankind are now a degenerate, fee- 
ble, and unhappy race of beings; that we are be- 
come finners in the fight of God, and expoſed to 
his anger: it is manifeſt enough, this whole world 

is a fallen, finful, and rebellious province of God's 
dominion, and under the aQual diſpleaſure of its 
righteous Creator and Governor. The over- 
ſpreading deluge of folly and error, iniquity and 
miſery, that covers the face of the earth, gives a- 
bundant ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. The ex- 
perience of every man on earth affords a ſtrong 
and melancholy proof, that our reaſoning powers 
are eaſily led away into miſtake and falſhood, 
wretchedly bribed and biaſſed by prejudices, and 
daily overpowered by ſome corrupt appetites or 
paſſions, and our wills led aſtray to chooſe the evil 
inſtead of good. The beft of us ſometimes break 
the laws of our Maker, by contradicting the rules 
of piety and virtue which our on reaſon and. 
conleiences ſuggeſt to us. There is none righ- 
teous?””? perfettly ; “ no not one. Nor is there 
one perſon upon carch free from troubles and dif- 
| © ſiculties, 
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ficulties, and pains and ſorrows, ſuch as teſtify 
ſome reſentments of our Maker. | 


Even from our infancy, our diſeaſes, pains, 
and ſorrows begin, and it is very remarkably evi. 
dent in ſome families, that theſe pains and diſeaſes 
are propagated to the offspring, as they were cone 
trafted by the vices of the parents: and particular 
vicious inclinations, as well as particular diſtem- 
pers, are conveyed from parents to children ſome- 
times through ſeveral generations. The beſt of 
us are not free from irregular propenſities and 
paſſions, even in the younger parts of life, and as 
our years advance, our fins break out, and conti- 
nue more or leſs through all our lives. Our whole 
race then is plainly degenerate, ſinful and guilty 
before God, and are under ſome tokens of his 
anger. | 


— — 


ALLEGORY 
oo THE 
ABUSE or RICHES. 


FYHREMYLUS, who was an old anda good 
man, and withal exceeding poor, being defir- 
ous to leave ſome riches to his ſon, conſults the 
oracle of Apollo upon the ſubjeft.” The oracle 
| | bids 


6 


bids him follow the firſt man he ſhould ſee pon 
his g ing out of the temple. The perſon he 
chanced to ſee was to appearance an old, ſordid, 
blind man; but upon his following him from place 
to place, he at laſt found by his own confeſſion, 
that he was Plutus, the God of riches, and that he 
was juſt come out of the houſe ofa miſer. Plutus 
further told him, that when he was a boy, he uſed 
to declare, that as ſoon as he came to age, he would 
diſtribute wealth to none but virtuous and juſt men; 
upon which Jupiter, conſidering the pernicious 
conſequence of ſuch a reſolution, took his fight - 
away from him, and left him to flroll about the 
world in the blind condition wherein Chremylus 
beheld bim. With much ado Chremylus prevail- 
ed upon him to go to his houſe, where he met an 
old woman in a tattered raiment, who had been 
his gueſt for many years, and whoſe name was 
Poverty. The old woman refufing to turn out ſo 
eaſily as he would have her, he threatened to ba- 
iſh her not only from his own houſe, but out of 
the kingdom, if ſhe made any more words upon 
the matter. Poverty, on this occaſion, pleads 
her cauſe very notably, and repreſents to her old 
landlord, that ſhould ſhe be driven out of the 
country, all their trades, arts, and ſciences, would 
be driven out with her; and that if every one was 
rich, they would never be ſupplied with thoſe 


pomps, 


Kr 


pomps, ornaments, and conveniencies of life, which 
made riches deſirable. She likewiſe repreſented 
to him the ſeveral advantages which ſhe beſtowed 


upon her votaries, in regard to their ſhape, their 


health, and their activity, by preſerving them from 
gouts, dropſies, unwieldineſs, and intemperance. 
But whatever ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, ſhe was at 
laſt forced to troop off. Chremylus immediately 
conſidered how he might reſtare Plutus to his ſight; 
and, in order to it, conveyed him to the temple of 
Aſculapius, who was famous for cures and miracles 


ol this nature. By this means the Deity recover- 


ed his eyes, and began to make a right uſe of them, 
by enriching every one that was diſtinguiſhed by 
piety towards the Gods, and juſtice towards men; 


and at the ſame time by taking away his gifts "4h 


the i impious and undeſerving. This produced ſe- 
veral merry incidents, till at laſt Mercury deſcend- 
ed with great complaints from the Gods, that ſince 
the good men were grown rich, they had received 
no ſacrifices, which is confirmed by the prieſt of 
Jupiter, who remonſtrates that ſince the late-inno- 
yation, he was reduced to a ſtarving condition, and 
could not live upon his office. Chremylus, who 
in the beginning was religious in his poverty, at 
laſt makes a propoſal, which was reliſhed by all 
the good men, who were now grown rich as well 
as | himſelf, that they ſhould carry Plutus in a 

1 ſolemn 
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ſolemn proceſſion to the temple, and inſtal him 
in the place of Jupiter. 


This allegory may inſtrutt mankind in two 
points, firſt, as it vindicates the conduct of Provi- 
dence in its ordinary diſtribution of wealth; and 
in the next place, as it ſhews the great tendency 
of riches to corrupt the morals of thoſe who poſs 


ſeſs them. 


. 
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RELAXATION 
AFTER THE 
FATIGUES or WAR; 
OR, THE 5 
Philoſophy of an HERO. | 
WRITTEN By Taz KING or PRUSSIA, 


B* cherub Hope the boſom fir' d, 
Supports a lover's ardent pains; 
Zeal is by recompence inſpir'd, 
And pow'r authority maintains. | 
The weak by prudence ſtrength o'erthrows, 
Credit by probity is gain d, | 
While Heav'n-bora health from temp'rance 
flows, 


And wit is by content ulis d: 


5 By 
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By eaſe the bleſſings of content we gain, 
And eaſe by fair economy obtain. 
An even ſoul, and gentle mind, 
A ſoft, bewitching, nameleſs grace, 
I value more in woman-kind, 
Than all the beauties of the face. 
I love the author who declares 
The honeſt truth, in humble ſtyle, 
Before the man who artful dares, 

With ſpecious words our ears beguile. 
Wouldſt thou be happy, then this truth believe, 
Virtue will joys impart when ſcience will deceive. 

Health before riches I admire, 
And friendſhip more than weak-eyed pity ; 
Repoſe than profit more deſire, : 
And prudence more than to be witty. 
A ſnug eſtate, from mortgage free, 
A little garden to improve, 
A table ſmall but neat to ſee, 
| A little laſs who well can love: 
Theſe are the things can teal joy impart, 
And fill with ſoft content the human heart. 
Give me, when winter ſnows deſcend, 
And ſtorms confine me to my home, 
From colds and illneſs to defend, 
A blazing fire in little room; 
In little glaſſes good old wine, 
Wherewith my choſen friends to treat ; 


And 
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And enicures love well to dine 
Off little plates of richell m-at : 
And thus, with all my reaſon am I taught, 
Too much of any thing 1s good for nought. 
Too much reſt our genius dulls, 
Too much love diſturbs the brain, 
Too much learning makes us fools, 
Too much bus'neſs gives us pain. 
Too much phyſic makes us worſe, 
From too much cunning cheating grows, 
Too much vigour is a curſe, 
From too much ſaving av'rife flows. 
Too much courage makes us raſh, 
From too much riches trouble ſprings, 
Too great honours are but traſh, | 
Too much pleaſure ſickneſs brings. 
By too much confidence we loſe ; 
From too much wit what mifchiefs riſe; 
Too much freedom's an abuſe, 
Too much good-nature 1s not wiſe. 
Too much politeneſs is a thrall; 
Yet all theſe things we bleſſings call. 
But if we rightly will attend, 
On Nothing all our acts depend. 
Nothing holds aloft the ſcales, 
And o'er ev'ry thing prevails; 
Nothing makes us dangers dare, 
Nothing makes us oft deſpair; 
M 


On 
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On nothing all our efforts turn, 
For nothing oft our boſoms burn; 


War from nothing ſprings; and love, 
All thy joys a nothing prove. | 


O N 
SYMPATHY anD TENDERNESS. 


6 of diſtreſs, and ſights of miſery, for 
the moſt part, affect and melt the mind: 
there is a natural compaſſion in almoſt every heart; 
and I think, upon a fair ſurvey, we may pronounce 
our country, in general, not deficient in this amia- 
ble virtue. Indeed our many public and private 
charities are ſtriking proofs of its prevalence. Hu- 
manity certainly ought to be much cultivated, as 
it is the ſeed of almoſt every thing excellent and 
praiſe-worthy : from humanity ſprings every prol- 
pett of real happineſs; in proportion-to the eſteem 
which ariſes from the exertion of it, are our aver— 
ſion and diſlike of thofe who ſeem deficient in it. 
I am alittle peculiar, you muſt know, in my judg- 
ment of men and things; and it will, perhaps, be 
thought a proof of it, that I generally put the com- 
paſſion of my acquaintance to the teſt, before I 
admit them to any degree of confidence and el. 
teem; to which I will never admit any man, whom 


I find 
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I find deficient in this diſtinguiſhing virtue of the 
human ſpecies. I am drawn into theſe reflections, 
by an accidental converſation laſt night with a 
lady, whoſe perſon and manners, at firſt attratted 
no unfavourable notice; but the chit-chat had not 
long gone round, before ſhe began to tell us, that 
ſhe had that day been at Bedlam, to fee the mad 
people there. As I did not perceive any tender 
emotions upon this declaration, I could not help 
ſaying with ſome ſurprize, © And is it poſſible, 
Madam, that a lady like you, could viſit, with 
any degree of pleaſure, ſo melancholy and horrid 
an abode.”''—* O yes! (replied ſhe with a ſmile) * 
I affure you I was highly entertained :- I met with 
ſome very amuſing objects, and I heard a great 
many excellent ſtories; and was valtly delighted 
with the humour of the mad folks.” “ Impollible, 
{urely, (replied I) can it give delight to a tender 
female mind, whoſe firſt recommendation is win- 
ning ſoftneſs, compaſſion, and mildneſs, to ſee 
human nature ſo debaſed! to ſee the noble and 
godlike ſoul ſo overthrown ! fo ſee fellow-creatures 
diſtreſſed beneath the moſt grievous of all afflicti- 
ons! can this give pleaſure to a female mind! nay, 
to any mind! Permit me to repeat, ſurely this 1s 
impoſlible !” 


The 


. 
The lady of the houſe perceiving that I deli— 
vered myſelf wich ſome carneſtnels and gravity, 
and fearing. I ſuppoſe, leſt the diſpute might in- 
terfere with the gaiety and good-humour vi the 
company. turned the converſation with a ſmile, 
and ordered the card tables. I play'd my rubber, 
and retired, chagrined, I freely confeſs, to fee fo 
fair a form (for the young lady was ſtrikingly 
beautiful) ſo utterly devoid of that beit and moſt 
laſting beauty, a ſympathetic mind. What hope 
 (faid I to myſelf) is there, that any man ſhould 
find in ſuch a woman, the tender and affedtionate 
wile, | 
6 The life's companion, and the ſofter V iend:“ 
What hope, that the amiable and endearing mo— 
ther ſhould ſpeak from thoſe eyes with inexpreſſi- 
ble ſweetneſs, when hanging over the little darling 
of her ſoul, and preſenting the ſnowy boſom for 
the loved infant's nouriſhment: ſurely if the ladies 
deſire to engage hearts, they ſhould be carcſal to 
ſhew that they have hearts themſelves: a heartleſs 
ſacrifice was a prodigy among the ancients: a heart- 
leſs woman is fit only to fill the arms of a Coffack.” 


It ſhould certainly be a prime care in parents, 
to cultivate this generous virtue of compaſſion in 
their children. A cruel and unſfceling temper is 
much more early and eaſily fixed than we are aware 


of. 
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of. I am often ſhocked to ſee children perſecut- 
ing and wantonly deſtroying flies and inſets, while 


parents will even ſtand by and approve with a 
ſmile. The Lacedemonians (if I remember right) 
ordered a boy to be executed, who had cruelly 
pit out the eyes of a quail, which had fallen into 
his hands. They thought, that ſo ſavage a diſpo- 
ſition in a child, diſcovered ſo early, would make 
large ſteps towards the worſt ferocity in the man; 
and therefore wiſely determined to free their ſtate 
from ſo dangerous an object. A parent ought to 
take care to imprint every pleaſing notion of com- 
paſſion and tenderneſs on the minds of their chil- 
dren. . 


I have only to obferve farther, that it ſurpriſes 
me to think, that a permiſſion ſhould ſo generally 
be given to ſee the miſerable objects in Bedlam : 
I know the gentlemen of the faculty aſſert, that is 
no difference to the objects themſelves: I preſume 
not to oppoſe the ſentiments of ſuch reſpedtable 
perſons. But I am more ſurpriſed, that ſuch num- 
bers in their right ſeaſes are found, who take a 
pleaſure in viſiting theſe ſorrowful abodes! nay, 
who ſeemingly take a pleaſure in tormenting and 
inſulting thoſe fallen objects. Does it never oc- 
cur to themſelves, © Ah! thou too art a man, and 
in a moment, perhaps, may eſt be deprived of un, 

| 9 derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, and ſhut up in a dark and diſmal cell, 
like theſe, thy hapleſs fellow-creatures!” The 
reply of one of the madmen to a perſon, in Bed- 
lam, ſhews, I think, that they are not utterly un- 
affected, and will remain, I hope, as a memento 
with ſome, not to treat them with impropriety and 
inhumanity: A young man came to the cell, and 
putting his face to the bars, interrogated the mad- 
man, why he was put in there? the madman fixed 
his eyes upon him, and looking with ineffable con- 
tempt, turned away: the young man repeated his 
queſtion, with ſome clamorous inſult: the mad- 
man roſe and advanced towards him, upon which 
the perſon ſpit in his face, and laughing, again re- 
newed his interrogatory, For what was you put 
into this cell?” The madman, with calm diſdain, 
ſtooped down, took up ſome of the ſtraw whereon 
he lay, wiped the ſpittle with it from off his face, 
and ſmiling ſaid, © You aſk, why I was put into 
this diſmal cell; I'Il tell you, Sir: It was for the 
loſs of that, which God Almighty never gave you, 
or you wou'd not have treated me with ſuch in- 
dignity.” To the honour of the Governors of 
Bedlam, it may be obſerved, the above cuſtom 
has been lately diſcontinued. 
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ODE to DESPAIR. 


HOU ſpettre of terrific mien, 
| Lord of the hopeleſs heart and hollow eye, 
In whoſe fierce train each form is ſeen 
That drives ſick reaſon to inſanity ! 
I woo thee with unuſual prayer, 
« Grim-viſag'd, comfortleſs Deſpair :" 
Approach; in me a willing victim find, 
Who ſeeks thine iron ſway—and calls thee kind! 


Ah! hide for ever from my ſight 

The faithleſs flatterer Hope—whoſe pencil, gay, 

Portrays ſome viſion of delight, 

Then bids the fairy tablet fade away ; 

While in dire contraſt, to mine eyes 

Thy phantoms, yet more hideous riſe, 

And memory draws, from pleaſure's wither'd 
flower, 

Corroſive for the heart—of fatal power! 


I bid the traitor Love adieu! | 
Who to this fond, believing boſom came, 
A gueſt inſidious, and untrue, 
With pity's ſoothing voice—in friendſhip's name. 
The wounds ke gave, nor time ſhall cure, 

Nor reaſon teach me to endure, 

And to that breaſt mild patience pleads in vain, 
Which feels the curſe—of meriting its pain. 


Yet 
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Yet not to me, tremendous power! 

Thy worſt of ſpirit=-wounding pangs impart, 
With which, in dark convittion's hour, 
Thou ſtrik'ſt the guilty unrepentant heart! 
But, of illuſion long the ſport, 

That dreary, tranquil gloom I court, 
Where my paſt errors I may ſtill deplore, 
And dream of long-loſt happineſs no more ! 


To thee I give this tortur'd breaſt, 

Where hope ariſes but to foſter pain; 

Ah! lull its agonies to reſt! 

Ah! let me never be deceiv'd again! 

But callous, in thy deep repoſe 

Behold, in long array, the woes 

Of the dread future, calm and undiſmay'd, 


Till I may claim the hope—that ſhall not fade! 


ESSAY 
On Delicacy of Sentiment. 


2 charafter of delicacy of ſentiment, ſo 


eſteemed at preſent, ſeems to have been un- 
known to the ancients. It is certainly a great re- 
finement on humanity. Refinements were never 
attended to in the earlier ages, when the occupa- 


- 


1 
tions of war, and the wants of unimproved liſe, 
left little opportunity, and leſs inclination, for 
fanciful enjoyments. Dangers aud diſtreſs require 
ſtrength of mind, and neceſſarily exclude an at- 
tention to thoſe. delicacies, which, while they pleaſe, 
infallibly enervate. 


That tenderneſs which is amiable in a ſtate of 
perfect civilization, is deſpiſed as a weakneſs 
among unpoliſhed nations. Shocked at the ſmal- 
leſt circumſtances which are diſagreeable, it can- 
not ſupport the idea of danger and alarm. Like- 
wiſe, from exerciſing the cruelties which are ſome- 
times politically neceſſary in a rude ſtate, it ſtarts 
with horror from the ſight, and at the deſcription 
of them. It delights in the calm occupations of 
rural life, and would gladly reſign the ſpear and 
the ſhield for the ſhepherd's crook, and the lover's 
garland. But in an uninformed community, where 
conſtant dangers require conſtant defence, thoſe 
diſpoſitions which delight in retirement and eaſe 
will be treated with general contempt; and no 
temper of mind which is deſpiſed will be long epi- 


demical. 


The ancient Greeks and Romans were the moſt 
civilized people on the earth. They, however, 
were unacquainted with that extreme delicacy of 
ſentiment which is become ſo univerſally prevalent 

N in 
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in modern times. Perhaps ſome reaſonable cauſes 
may be aſſigned. The Stoic philoſophy endea- 
voured to introduce a total apathy, and though it 
was not embraced in all its rigidity by the vulgar, 
yet it had a ſufficient number of votaries to diffuſe 
a general taſte for an inſenſibility. It perhaps ori— 
ginally meant no more than to teach men to go- 
vern their affections by the dictates of reaſon; but 
as a natural want of feeling produced the ſame ef- 
feals as a rational regulation of the paſſions, it ſoon 
paſſed among the vulgar for what it could lay no 
claim to,—a philoſophical indifference. 


That reſpectful attention to women, which in 
modern times is called gallantry, was not to be 
found amongſt the ancients. Women were looked 
upon as inferior beings, whoſe only duty was to 
contribute to pleaſure, and ſuperintend domeſtic 
.ceconomy. It was not till the days of chivalry that 
men ſhewed the deſire of pleaſing the ſofter ſex, 
which ſeems to allow them a ſuperiority. This 
deference to women refines the manners, and ſoft- 
ens the temper; and it is no wonder that the an- 
cients, who admitted no women to their ſocial 
converſations, ſhould acquire a roughneſs of man- 
ners incompatible with delicacy of ſentiment. 


Men who atted, thought, and ſpoke, like the 
ancients, were unqueſtzonably furniſhed by nature 
| RES with 
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with every feeling in great perfection. But their 
mode of education contributed rather to harden 
than mollify their hearts. Politics and war were 
the ſole general objects. Ambition, it is well 
known, renders all other paſſions ſubſervient to 
itſelf: and the youth who had been accuſtomed to 
military diſcipline, and had endured the hardſhips 
of a campaign, though he might yield to the al- 
lurements of pleaſure, would not have time to at- 
tend to the refinements of delicacy. But the mo- 
dern ſoldier, in the preſent mode of condutiing 
war, 1s not compelled to undergo many perſonal 
hardſhips, either in the preparation for his profeſ- 
ſion, or in the exerciſe of it. Commerce, bt 
little known to many ancient nations, gives the 
moderus an opportunity of acquiring opulence 
without much difficulty or danger; and the infinite 
numbers who inherit this opulence, in order to 
| Paſs away life with caſe, have recourle to the va- 
rious arts of exciting pleaſure. The profeſſions of 
divinity and law leave ſuſſicient time, opportunity, 
and inclination to moſt of their profeſſors, to pur- 


ſue every amuſement and gratification. The ge- 
neral plan of modern education, which, among 
the liberal, conſiſts of the ſtudy of the poets and 
ſentimental writers, contributes, perhaps more ; 
than all other cauſes, to humanize the heart, and. 
refine the ſentiments: for at the period when edu- 
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cation is commenced, the heart is moſt ſuſceptible 
of impreſſion. 


Whatever diſpoſition tends to ſoften, without 
weakening the mind, muſt be cheriſhed; and it 
mu't be allowed, that delicacy of ſentiment, on 
this ſide the extreme, adds greatly to the happineſs 
of ma kind, by diffuſing an univerſal benevolence. 
It teaches men to feel for others as for themſelves; 
it diipoſes us to rejoice with the happy, and, by 
partaking, to increaſe their pleaſure. It frequently 
excludes the malignant paſſions, which are the 
ſources of the greateſt miſeries in life. It excites 
a pleaſing ſenſation in our own breaſt, which, if 
its duration be conſidered, may be placgd among 
the higheſt gratifications of ſenſe. The only ill 
conſequence that can be apprehended from it is, 
an effeminacy of mind, which may diſqualify us 
for vigorous purſuits and manly exertions, 


In the moſt ſucceſsful courſe of life, obſtacles 
will impede, and. diſagreeable circumſtances dif. 
guſt. To bear theſe without feeling them, is ſome- 
times neceſſary in the right conduct of life; but 
he who is tremblingly alive all over, and whoſe 
ſenſibility approaches to ſoreneſs, avoids the con- 
| teſt on which he knows he muſt be hurt. He feels 
injuries never committed; and reſents affronts ne- 
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ver intended. Diſguſted with men and manners, 
ke either ſeeks retirement to indulge his melan-— 
choly, or, weakened by continual chagrin, be 
conduRts himſelf with folly and imprudence. 


How then ſhall we avoid the extreme of a diſ- 
poſition, which, in the due medium, is productive 


of the moit ſalutary conſequences? In this exceſs, 


— 


as well as all others, reaſon muſt be called in to 
moderate. Senhbility muſt not be permitted to 
ſink us into that ſtate of indolence which effectu- 
ally repreſents thoſe manly ſentiments that may 
very well conſiſt with the moſt delicate. The 
greateſt mildneſs is commonly united with the 
greateſt fortitude in the true hero. Tenderneſs, 
joined with reſolution, form, indeed, a finiſhed 
character. 


The affeftation of great ſenſibility is extremely 
common. It is, however, as odious as the reality 
is amiable. It renders a mari contemptible, and 
a woman ridiculous. Inſtead of rchieving the af- 
flicted, which is the neceſſary effect of genuine 
ſympathy, a character of this fort flies from miſery, 
to ſhew that it is too delicate to ſupport the ſight 
of diſtreſs. —The appearance of a toad, or the 
jolting of a carriage, will cauſe a paroxyſm of fear. 


But it is remarkable, that this delicacy and ten- 


derneſs often diſappear in ſolitude, and the pre- 
tender 


C 
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tender to uncommon ſenſibility is frequently found, 
in the abſence of witneſſes, to be uncommonly 
unfeeling. 


To have received a tender heart from the hand 
of Nature, is to have received the means of the 
greateſt bleſſings. To have guided it by the dic- 
tates of reaſon, is to have acted up to the dignity 
of human nature, and to have obtained that hap- 
pineſs of which the heart was conſtituted ſuſcepti- 
ble. May a temper, thus laudable in itlelf, never 
be rendered contempti.le by affectation, or uſe, 
leſs by neglect! | 


yo — — 
ACCOUNT OF 


A SINGULAR CHARACTER, 
HE village of Threlkeld, in Cumberland, a 


curacy, was once in the poſſeſſion of a cler- 
gyman remarkable for the oddity of bis character. 
This gentleman, by name Alexander Naughley, 
Vas a native of Scotland. . 


The cure in his time was very poor, only eight 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings yearly ; but, as he lived 
the life of a Diogenes, it was enough. His dreſs 
was mean and even beggarly: he lived alone, with- 

out 


\ 
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out a ſervant to do the meanef! drudgery for him: 
his victuals he cooked himſelf, not very «icgantly 
we may ſuppoſe: his bed was ſtraw, with only two 
blankets.— But with all theſe ontward marks of a 
ſloven, no man poſſeſſed a greater genius; his wit 
was ready, his ſatire keen and undaunted, and his 
learning extenſive; add to this, that he was a fa. 
cetious and agreeable companion; and though 
generally fond of the deepeſt retirement, would 
unbend among company, and become the chief 
promoter of mirth. Ile had an excellent library, 
and at his death, left behind him ſeveral manu. 
ſcripts, on various ſubjetts, and of very great 
merit. Theſe conſiſted of, a Treatiſe on Alge- 
bra, Conic Sections, Spherical Trigonometry, and 
other Mathematical pieces. He had written ſome 
poetry, but moſt of this he deſtroyed b fore his 
death. His other produttions would have ſhared 
the ſame ſate, had they not been kept from him 
by a perſon to whom he had entruſted them. The 
ſtate they were found in is ſcarcely leſs extraordi- 
nary than his other oddities; being written upon 
ſixty looſe ſheets tied together with a ſhoemaker's 
waxcd thread. 


Mr. Naughley never was married; but having 
once ſome thoughts of entering into that ſtate, he 
was rejected by the fair one to whom he paid his 

addreſſes. 
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addreſſes. Enraged at this diſappointment, and to 
prevent the fair ſex from having any further in- 
fluence over him, he caſtrated himſelf, giving for 
his reaſon, © If thy right eye offend thee, &c.“ 
In conſequence of this operation he grew prodi- 
giouſly fat, and his voice, which was naturally 
good, improved very much, and continued dur- 
ing his life. He died April goth, 1756, at the 
age of 76, having ſerved this curacy forty- ſeven 


| 


years, 


Among the extraordinary anecdotes related of 


him, the Dean, in the courſe of his peregrination, 


viſiting Mr. Naughley, upon entering into his 
houſe, found great fault with every article of his 
dreſs, furniture, and all parts of his dwelling.— 
The Dean being about to depart, Mr. Naughley 
ſtopped him, ſaying, + Dean, you have not ſeen 
the moſt valuable part of my furniture.” The 
Dean looked, but could not perceive any thing 
even decent. Ah,“ ſaid Mr. Naughley, „there 
is contentment peeping out of every corner of my 
cot, and you cannot ſee her. I ſuppoſe you are 
not acquainted with her? Upon the walls of your 
lordly manſion, and in your bedchamber, is writ- 
ten, Dean and Chapter; after that, Biſhop. No 
thought of theſe here; nor ladies, nor equipage. 


Contentment keeps them off.” Mr. Naughley 
then 
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chen repeated to him the paſſage in Horace. Hoc 
erat in votis, modus agri non ita magnus, Sc. A 
little farm, and a pleaſant clear ſpring, a garden, 
and a grove—were the utmoſt of my wiſh. Hea- 
ven, in its bounty, has exceeded my hopes; it has 
given me contentment. | 


— — — 


A MAN PERISHING in THE SNOW, 
WITH REPLECTIONS 
On the MISERIES of Human Life, 


(THOMSON,) 


$ thus the ſnows ariſe; and foul, and fierce, 

All winter drives along the darkened air; 

In his own looſe-revolving fields the ſwain 

Difaſter'd ſtands : ſees other hills aſcend, 

Of unknown joyleſs brow! and other ſcenes, 

Of horrid proſpett, {hag the trackleſs plain: 

Nor finds the river, nor the foreſt, hid 

Beneath the formleſs wild; but wanders on 

From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray ; 

Impatient flouncing thro” the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of 
home 

Ruſh on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. How ſinks his ſoul! 


O | What 
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What black deſpair, what horror fills the heart! 

When for the duſky ſpot, which fancy feign'd 

His tufted cottage riſing thro' the ſnow, - 

He meets the roughneſs of the middle waſte, 

Far from the track, and bleſt abode of man; 

While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 

And every tempeſt, howling o'er his head, 

Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild. 

Then throng the buſy ſhapes into his mind, 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire deſcent! beyond the power of froſt, | 

Of faithleſs bogs, of precipices huge, 

Smooth'd up with ſnow; and, what is land, un- 
| known, 

What water, of the ſtill unfrozen ſpring, 

In the looſe marſh or ſolitary lake, | 

Where the freſh fountain from the bottom boils. 

Theſe check his fearful ſteps, and down he finks 

Beneath the ſhelter of the ſhapeleſs drift, 

Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguiſh, nature ſhoots 

Thro' the wrung boſom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unſeen, 

In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the veſtment warm; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the-mingling ſtorm, demand their ſire, 

With tears of artleſs innocence, Alas! 


Nor 
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Nor wife, nor children, no more ſhall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor ſacred home. On every nerve 

The deadly winter ſeizes; ſhuts up ſenſe; 

And, o'er his inmoſt vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffened corpſe, 

Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt. 
Ah little think the gay licentious proud, 

Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround; 


They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 


And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 

And all the ſad variety of pain: 

How many fink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame: how many bleed, 

By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man: 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 
Of their own limbs: how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief,” or eat the bitter bread 

Of miſery : ſore pierc'd by wintry winds, 

How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 

Of cheerleſs poverty: how many ſhake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe ; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe: | 
Even in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwelt, 
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With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, 

How many, rack'd with honeſt paſſions, droop 

In deep retir'd diſtreſs: how many ſtand 

Around the death-bed of their deareſt friends, 

And point the parting anguiſh. —Thought fond 
man = | | 

Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills 

That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life, 

One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate, 

Vice in his high career would ſtand appall'd, 

And heedleſs rambling impulſe learn to think; 

The conſcious heart of charity would warm, 

And her wide wiſh benevolence dilate; 

The ſocial tear would riſe, the ſocial ſigh; 

And into clear perfettion, gradual bliſs, 

Refining ſtill, the ſocial paſſions work. 


ANECDOTE 
| O F | 
FREDERICK Tur GREAT, 


LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Hs MajzsTy being incognito at Amſterdam, 
X wiſhed to ſpeak to a banker who was to pay 
him a conſiderable ſum of money. He therefore 
| went 
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went to his houſe; but not finding him at home, 
the banker's wife ſaid he would ſoon be back, and 
if he choſe he might wait in the parlour, the door 
of which ſhe opened. The King, who did not dil- 
cover himſelf to the lady, accepted the propoſal ; 
but was not in the leaſt aware of the compliment 
he was going to receive; for ſhe begged him to 
leave his ſhoes at the door. The King ſcraped and 
wiped them as clean as poſſible; but all in vain;— 
he was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to the ceremony. 
The lady was not polite enough to ſtay with him 
*till her huſband returned, which was ſhortly after, 
and who was much aſtoniſhed to ſee the monarch 
under his roof; but was near ſinking with ſhame 
when he ſaw him without his ſhoes. Throwing 
himſelf on his knees to beg pardon fot his wife: 
„% Heavens, why did not your Majeſty diſcover 
yourſelf?” „Quite the contrary,” ſaid the King, 
& I took pains not to do it: for the King of Prul- 
ſia himſelf could not have releaſed me from this 
little ceremony.“ In this he was not deceived. 
The banker's wife was called. What have you 
done?” exclaimed the huſband, informing her of 
the quality of his viſitor. 4 Down on your knees, 
and beg pardon for your rudeneſs.” Well, ſays 
ſhe, I cannot help it: kings and queens muſt ſub- 
mit—don't I pull off my ſhoes, although the miſ- 
treſs of the apartment? You are perfectly right, 

N madam, 
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madam, anſwered this beſt of kings. © Now, my 
dear Sir, are you convinced? I was certain that 
my ſubmiſſion, and keeping incognito, would ſave 
the King of Pruſſia from diſgrace.” 


CONTEMPLATION oN NIGHT. 


NEE, amid the gloom of night I 
: | ſtray, | 
Or my glad cyes enjoy revolving day, 

Still nature's various face informs my ſenſe 

Of an all-wiſe, all-powerful providence. 


When the gay ſun firſt breaks the ſhades of night, 
And ſtrikes the diſtant hills with eaſtern light, 
Colour returns, the plains their liv'ry wear, 
And a bright verdure clothes the {miling year; 
The blooming flowers with opening beauties glow, 
And grazing flocks their milky fleeces ſhew. 

The barren cliffs, with chalky fronts, ariſe, 

And a pure azure arches o'er the ſkies. 

But when the gloomy reign of night returns, 

Stript of her fading pride, all nature mourns; 

The trees no more their wonted verdure boaſt, 

But weep, in dewy tears, their beauty loſt. 

No diſtant landſcapes draw our curious eyes, 

Wrapt in night's robe the whole creation lies. 
Yet. 
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Yet ſtill ev'n now, while darkneſs clothes the land, 
We view the traces of th* /!mighty hand; 
Millions of ſtars in heaven's wide aud appear, 
And with new glories hang the boundleſs ſphere. 
The filver moon her weſtern couch forſakes, 

And oer the ſkies her nightly circle makes; 

Her ſolid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 

And to the world her borrow'd light repays. 


Whether thoſe ſtars, that twinkling luſtre ſend, 
Are ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe ſuns attend, 
Man may conjeQure, and new ſchemes declare, 
Yet all his ſyſtems but conjettures are. 

But this we know that heaven's eternal king, 
Who bid this univerſe from nothing ſpring, 

Can at his word bid num'rous worlds appear, 
And riſing worlds th' all- powerful word ſhall hear, 


When to the weſtern main the ſun deſcends, 
To other lands a riſing day he lends; 

The ſpreading dawn another ſhepherd ſpies, 
The wakeful flocks from their warm folds ariſe. 
Refreih'd, the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, 

And bids che plough correct the fallow ſoil, 
While we, in ſleep's embraces, waſte the night, 
The climes oppos'd enjoy meridian light. 

And when thoule lands the buly ſun forſakes, 
With us again the roſy morning wakes; 


In 
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In lazy ſleep the night rolls ſwift away, 
And neither clime laments his abſent ray. 


When the poor ſoul is from the body flown, 
No more ſhall night's alternate reign be known 
The ſun nv more ſhall rolling light beſtow, 

But from th' Almighty ſtreams of glory flow. 
Oh! may fome nobler thought my ſoul employ, 
Than empty, tranſient, ſublunary joy ! 

The ſtars ſhall drop, the ſun ſhall loſe his flame, 
But thou, O God! for ever ſhine the ſame, 


” OP 2 


OF cCULTIVATING CHEARFULNESS 
AND GOOD-HUMOUR. 


1 chearful man reflects that the greateſt 
ſorrow cannot indemnify him for an evil 
that is paſt; that it is madneſs to chagrin himſelf 
for what cannot be prevented, and impiety to 
murmur at the diſpenſations of Providence; and 
that melancholy and ſadneſs are the greateſt of 


misfortunes: he avoids mournſul reflections, which 
might impair his health; for fear of giving up him- 
ſelf to ſorrow, he takes up a book to amuſe, or 
goes. in queſt of company to enliven him. The 


body is worn out by ſorrow, as the heart by love, 
| or 


G2 


or the faculties of the mind by ſtudy: we ſhould 
therefore take care to fortify ourſelves againſt all 
crols accidents, 


We are not in health but when our nerves are 
elaſtic, and our whole being, as well ſpiritual as 
material, is in a certain degree of eaſe: therefore 
ſorrow, which overwhelms us, muſt neceſſarily diſ- 
turb our health; by ſuſpending the free courſe of 
our deſires and our thoughts, it works in us the 
ſame alteration which happens in rivers in very 
cold weather. The water which is converted into 
a kind of marble, is an image of the change that 
melancholy produces. Chearfulneſs, on the con- 
trary, like a gentle heat, conſtantly expands the 
mind and heart. Scarron, whoſe ſoul was united 
to a very ill-organized body, would not have lived 
two years, had not Chearfulneſs, his only fortune, 
continually ſuſtained and comforted him: ſhe put 
herſelf in the place of his diſorders, and inſpired 
him with the moſt burleſque ideas, at the time he 
was enduring the moſt cruel ſufferings. 


We are greatly deceived concerning the nature 
of chagrins, if we imagine that thoſe only which 
deſtroy our reputation, or overthrow our fortune, 
have a hurtful impreſſion on our health. Diſquiets 
are relative to conſtitutions, to charatters, to taſtes, 

* to 
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to ſituations of life. Every one has his imaginary 
troubles. One is as much affected by the loſs of a 
favorite animal, as another 1s by the loſs of his 
fortune. Chearfulneſs alone diſſipates our alarms, 
and reduces them to their juſt value: then our 
days paſs tranquilly, and we inſenſibly arrive at 
old age, without perceiving we grow old. Perſons 
who afflit themſelves voluntarily, or who are ig- 
norant of the art of virtuous rejoicing, are only 
half alive; while chearful men enjoy a complete 
exiſtence, and every moment are fenſible of the 
pleaſure of being and of thinking. | 


But it will be ſufficient to examine the counte= 
nance of a man naturally and habitually chearful, 
to convince us of the happy influences of | goods 
humour: he has a ſerene viſage, which, as clear as 
the fineſt day, announces neither clouds nor ſtorms; 
clear and ſpeaking eyes, which indicate the har- 
mony of the body and mind; a ſmiling mouth, 
expreſhve of the joy of his heart. Seldom do 
wrinkles disſigure a countenance naturally and ha- 
bitually open: in vain does time trace ſurrows on 
every thing that breathes, and engrave himſelf in 
a manner on our foreheads and our cheeks: he 
does but lightly touch the chearful, becauſe they 
depend much leſs than others on his caprices, re- 
volutions and misfortunes. In fact, the Philoſo- 

| pher, 
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pher, accuſtomed to live in himſelf, makes the 
happineſs of his exiſtence, not to depend on fa- 
ſhions, on events, or years: he only knows the 
preſent day, without anxious diſcontent or inqui- 
etude for the morrow, which ſeems to him imagi- 
nary: he contents himſelf with the ſociety he is in, 
without a defire for places where he is not: he 
makes a pleaſure of his buſineſs, without thinking 
there are others more eligible: in ſhort, he raiſes 
himſelf above human miſeries, without deſpiſing 
mankind. | 


Chearfulneſs, like thoſe liquors, which ſwim 
upon the lee, keeps itſelf (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion) above our misfortunes, and ſo pu- 
rifies itſelf, that we always perceive it without any 
mixture. The blood becomes more fluid, the 
heart more at eaſe, the humours more acrid and 
leſs abundant, and the mind more diſengaged. 
We feel ourſelves beginning life again, as ſoon as 
chagrin and diſcontent leave us: and this is fo 
true, that moſt invalids deſire a chearful phyſician; 
and many dottors have grown rich, rather by their 
vivacity than their ability. Almoſt every one, and 


eſpecially the female ſex, forget their complaints, - 


when they are told the news of the day, or hear 
agreeable and ingenious converſation, | 
I am 
P 2 
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I am afraid of nothing (ſaid a philoſopher) when 
I have chearſulneſs: ſhe makes amends for bad 
fortune; ſhe preſerves me from diſeaſes, or makes 
me forget them; ſhe accompanies me in ſociety, 
or in retirement; like thoſe flowers which open 
and ſhut ſucceſſively, yet always preſerve their 


freſhneſs. nt 


Nothing is more liable to maladics than Miſan— 
thropy. What did I fay? It is itſelf the moſt ſe- 
vere of all maladies. Whoever is ſeized with it, 
ſuffers and ſmarts .at every pore, without being 
able to determine the place of his ſufferings. But 
the chearful are no more afflicted with chagrin, 
than with what 1s tranſitory ; or if at any time they 
indulge it, it is only by their feeling a certain ſa- 
tisfaction, which ſprings up even in the boſom of 
their grief. Tears are precious to ſenſible minds; 
and in vain do they flow: they cannot alter the 


Chearfulneſs philoſophy produces. 


Every man who diſquiets himſelf, is very near 
being ill; and every invalid who afflicts himſelf, 
approaches to death. It is then that which diſ- 
guſts by day, and wakeful nights, exhauſt the bo. 
dy, and reduce the ſoul to complaints and ſighs. 
It can be ſcarce imagined how much even the re- 
veries of a melancholy man impair his health; they 
are like flow feyers, which conſume without ap- 
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pearing to act. It is not ſo with chearſul perſons; 
alllictions only ſlide over their minds, without 
being able to fix there: What do I ſay? They 
never arrive as far as there: the ſoul keeps itſelf 
ree from all cloud, and without any trouble. But 

let us leave theſe details, to determine the queſtion 
by a calculation. If we reckon up thoſe who ar. 
rive at a very advanced age, we ſhall find that the 
greateſt number conſiſts of perſons of ſweet and 
chearſul diſpoſitions. Contentment, the true elixir 
of life, does, as it were, re-animate us: it diveſts 
us of our phlegmatic humours, to communicate 
to us a certain complacency and eaſe we perceive 
in ourſelves, and that we cannot deſcribe: it ligh- 
tens us ſo much, as to diminiſh our proper weight, 
and to elevate us above our ſenſes and our paſ- 
ſions, by a habit of thinking that breathes nothing 
but a happy independence. If our bodies were 
tranſparent, the happy effects of Chearfulneſs 
would be there ſeen. Like a new juice, it dilates 
the muſcles, gives to our whole being a freſh agi- 
lity, and renders us in ſome ſort more dear to 
ourſelves. Nor old age, nor diſeaſe, have any 
thing terrifying to the chearful man; he fades it 
is true; but like the roſe, which preſerves, even 
when periſhing, ſome veſtiges of its beauty. And 
we may obſerve perſons, that are good-humoured 
by conſtitution, or by reflection, ſurrounded by 
| their 
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their friends even to their very laſt moment. We 
take pleaſure in enjoying the remains of their paſt 
chearfulneſs, and hear them relate the anecdotes 
of their youth. 


The chearſul man feels within himſelf a heart 
dilated by joy, and an imagination extending itſelf 
agreeably: his ideas, his thoughts, his deſires, are 
ſo arrayed and multiplied, as to open to him the 
path of happineſs. The melancholy man, on the 
contrary, loſes at leaſt one third part of his hap- 
pineſs, and is often the occaſion of other's diſſa- 
ttsfaCtion. 


It is commonly ſaid that chagrin kills the men, 
and only occaſions vapours in the women; be- 
cauſe the fair-ſex weep more eaſily, and becauſe 
they have more volatile ideas: but have not we, 
in return, more opportunities of diſſipation ? How- 
ever that be, ſorrow will always become a dan= 
gerous diſcaſe, when we give up ourſelves to it, 
and we cannot divert it too much. 


O ye, who conſume your days in the boſom of 
projets, of chagrins, and of embarraſſments, en- 
joy the life and being that Heaven grants you, in- 
ſtead of tormenting yourſelves. Know that to ſet 
bounds to your deſires, is to be rich, and that it 


is madneſs to live only after an uncertain manner. 
Chearfulnels, 


( By } 
Chearfulneſs, like a delicious balm, calins all evils, 


and makes us ſee only puſillanimity in the greateſt 
part of the anxicties which devour us. 


In ſhort, if gratitude to Heaven be a duty, if 
health be a bleſſing, let us cultivate Chearfulneſs” 
and Good- Humour: they are the beſt expreſſions 
of a devout and contented mind; they are alſo 
the beſt preſervatives of health, or the beſt anti- 
todes and remedies againſt diſeaſe. A merry heart 
does good like a medicine, and with an aching 
one the beſt remedies will be of no avail, not only 
the body, but all the faculties of the mind, are 
broken and impaired by thick-eyed, muſing, cur- 
ſed melancholy. 


— — — —  — 


MILTON's 
MORNING HY MN. 


HESE are thy glorious works, Parent of 
good ! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair! Thyſelf how wond'rous then! 
Unſpeakable! who ſitt'ſt above theſe Heav'ns, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 


Thy 
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Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

Speak ye, who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 

Angels; for ye behold him, and with ſongs 

And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in Heav'n, 

On Earth join all ye Creatures to extol 

Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end. 

Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 

With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere 

While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 

Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul, 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; ſound his praiſe 

In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 

And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou 
fall'ſt. 

Moon, that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 

With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 

And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 

In myſtic dance, not without ſong, reſound 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 

Air, and ye Elements, the eldeſt birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle; multiform, and mix, 

And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 

Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe, 


| Ye Miſts and Exhalations that now riſe 
From 
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From hill or ſtreaming lake, duſky or gray, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe, 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd iy, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. 

His praiſe, ye Winds, that from four quarters 
blow, EY 
Breathe ſoft oxloud ; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 

With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains, and ye, that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmuys, warb'ling tune his praiſe; 
Join voices all ye living Souls; ye Birds, 
That ſinging up to Heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
Hail univerſal Lord, be bounteous ſtill, 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 
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Tux HISTORY os 
ALMAMOULIN,. 
2 THE 
SON or NOURADIN. 


* the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the 
eaſt in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin 
the merchant, renowned throughout all the re- 
gions of India, for the extent of his commerce, 
and the integrity of his dealings. His warehouſes 
were filled with all the commodities of the remo- 
teſt nations; every rarity of nature, every curi- 
oſity of art, whatever was valuable, whatever was 


- uſeful, haſted to his hand. The ftreets were 


crowded with his carriages, the ſea was covered 
with his ſhips, the ſtreams of Oxus were wearied 
with conveyance, and every breeze of the ſky 
, waſted wealth to Nourad:n, | | 


At length Nouradin felt himſelf ſeized with a 
ſlow malady, which he firſt endeavoured to divert 
by application, and afterwards to relieve by lux- 
ury and indulgence; but finding his ſtrength every 
day lefs, he was at laſt terrified, and called for 
help upon the ſages of phyſic; they filled his a- 
partments with alexipharmics, reſtoratives, and 
eſſential virtues, the pearls of the ocean were dif- 
ſolved, the ſpices of Arabia were diſtilled, and all 
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the powers of nature were employed to give new 
ſpirits to his nerves, and new balſam to his blood. 
Nouradin was for ſome time amuſed with promiſes, 
invigorated with cordials, or ſoothed with ano- 
dynes; but the diſeaſe preyed upon his vitals, and 
be ſoon diſcovered with indignation, that health 
was not to be bought. He was confined to his 
chamber, deſerted by his phyficians, and rarely vi- 
fied. by his friends; but his unwillingneſs to die 
flattered him long with hopes of life. 


At length having paſſed the night in tedious lan- 
gour, he called to him Almamoulin, his only ſon; 
and diſmiſſing his attendants, “ My ſon,” ſays he, 
«* behold here the weakneſs and fragility of man: 
look backward a few days, thy father was great 
and happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as 
the cedar of the mountain; the nations of Aſa 
drank his dews, and art and commerce delighted 
in his ſhade. Malevolence beheld me and fighed: 
His root, ſhe cried, is fixed in the depths; it 1s 
watered by the fountains of Oxus; it ſends out 
branches afar, and bids defiance, to the blaſt; pru- 
dence reclines againſt his trunk, and proſperity 
dances on his top. Now, Almamoulin, look upon 
me withering and proſtrate; look upon me and 
attend. I have trafficked, I have proſpered, I 


have rioted in gain; wy houſe is ſplendid, my ſer- 
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vants are numerous; yet I diſplayed only a ſmall 
part of my riches; the reſt, which J was hindered 
from enjoying by the fear of raiſing envy, or 
tempting rapacity, I have piled in towers, I have 
buried in caverns, I have hidden in ſecret repoſi- 
tories, which this ſcroll will diſcover. My pur- 
poſe was, after ten months more ſpent in com- 
merce, to have withdrawn my wealth to a ſafer 
country; to have given ſeven years to delight and 
feſtivity, and the remaining part of my days to ſo- 
litude.and repentance; but the hand of death is 
upon me, a frigorific torpor encroaches upon my 
veins; I am now leaving the produce of my toil, 
which it muſt be thy buſineſs to enjoy with wil- 
dom.” The thought of leaving his wealth filled 
Nouradin with ſuch grief, that he fell into convul- 
ſions, became delirious, and expired. "ob 


Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched 
awhile with honeſt ſorrow, and fat two hours in 
profound meditation, without peruſing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his 
own chamber, as overborne with affliction, and 
there read the inventory of his new poſſeſſions, 
which ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſports, that 
he no longer lamented his father's death. He 
was now ſufficiently compoſed to order a funeral 
of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at once to the 

rank 
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rank of Nouradin's profeſſion, and the reputation 
of his wealth. The two next nights he ſpent in vi- 
fiting the tower and the caverns, and found the 
treaſures greater to his eye than to his imagination, 
Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of ex- 
act frugality, and had often looked with envy on 
the finery and expences of other young men: he 
therefore believed, that happineſs was now in his 
power, ſince he could obtain all of which he had 
hitherto been accuſtomed to regret the want. He 
reſolved to give a looſe to his defires, to revel in 
enjoyment, and feel pain or uneaſineſs no more. | 


He immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, 
dreſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery, and co- 
vered his horſes with golden tapariſons. He ſhow- 
ered down ſilver on the populace, and ſuffered 
their acclamations to ſwell him with inſolence. 
The nobles ſaw him with anger, the wiſe men of the 
ſtate combined againſt him, the leaders of armies 
threatened his deſtruction. Almamoulin was in- 
formed of his danger, he put on the robe of mourn. 
ing in the preſence of his enemies, and appeaſed 
them with gold, and gems, and ſupplication. | 


He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alli. 
ance with the princes of Tartary, and offered the 
price of kingdoms for a wile of noble birth. His 
{pit was generally rejected, and his preſents re, 


fuſed; 
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fuſed; but a princeſs of Aftracan once conde- 
ſcended to admit him to her preſence. She re- 
ceived him fitting on a throne, attired in the robe 
of royalty, and ſhining with the jewels of Golcon- 
da; command ſparkled in her eyes, and dignity 
towered on her forchead. Almamoulin approach- 
ed and trembled. She ſaw his confuſion, and dil. 
dained him: How, ſays ſhe, dares the wretch hope 
my obedience, who thus ſhrinks at my glance? 
Retire, and enjoy thy riches in ſordid oſtentation; 
thou waſt born to be wealthy, but never canſt be 
great. | 


e then contraQted his deſires to more private 
and domeſtic pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
tranſplanted foreſts, he levelled mountains, opened 
proſpetts into diſtant regions, poured fountains 
'from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 
new channels. Theſe amuſements pleaſed him 
for a time; but langour and wearineſs ſoon in- 
vaded him. His bowers loſt their fragrance, and 
the waters murmured without notice. He pur- 
chaſed large tracts of land in diſtant provinces, 
adorned them with houſes of pleaſure, and diver- 
fified them with accommodations for different ſea- 
fons. Change of place at firſt relieved his ſatiety, 
but all the novelties of ſituation were ſoon exhault- 
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ed; he found his heart vacant, and his deſires for 
want of eternal objetls, ravaging himſelf. 


He therefore returned to Sarmacand and ſet 
open his doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out 
in ſearch of pleaſure. His tables were always co- 
vered with delicacies, wines of every vintage 
ſparkled 1a his bowls, and his lamps ſcattered per: 
fumes. The ſound of the Jute, and the voice of 
the ſinger, chaſed away ſadneſs; every hour was 
crowded with pleaſure; and the day ended and 
began with feaſts and dances, and revelry and mer- 


riment. Almamoulin cried out, © I have at laſt - 


found the uſe of my riches; I am ſurrounded by 
companions, who view my greatneſs without envy; 
and I enjoy at once the rapture of popularity, 
and the ſafety of an obſcure lation. What trou- 
ble can he feel, whom all are ſtudious to pleaſe, 
that they may be repaid with pleaſure ? What dan- 
ger can he dread, to whom every man is a friend?“ 


Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay aſſembly 
regaling at his expence: but in the midſt of this 
ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice entered the houſe, 
and in the form of legal citation, ſummoned Al 
mamoulin to appear before the emperor. The 
guelts'ſtood awhile aghaſt, then ſtole impercepribly 
away, and he was led off without a ſingle voice 
to 
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to witneſs bis integrity. He now found one of 
his moſt frequent viſitants accuſing him of treaſon, 
in hopes of ſharing his confiſcation; yet, unpatro— 
nized, and unſupported, he cleared himſelf by 
the openneſs of innocence, and the conſiſtence of 
truth; he was diſmiſſed with honour, and his ac- 
cuſer periſhed in priſon. 


Almamoulin now perceived with how little rea- 
ſon he had hoped for juſtice, or fidelity from thoſe 
who live only to gratify their ſenſes: and being 
now weary with vain experiments upon life and 
fruitleſs reſearches after ſelicity, he had recourſe 
to a ſage, who, after ſpending his youth in travel 
and obſervation, had retired from all human cares, 
to a ſmall habitation on the banks of Oxus, where 
he converſed only with ſuch as ſolicited his coun- 
ſel. © Brother,” ſaid the philoſopher, “ thou 
haſt ſuffered thy reaſon to be deluded by idle 
hopes, and fallacious appearances. Having long 
looked with defire upon riches, thou hadſt taught 
thyſelf to think them more valuable than nature 
deſigned them, and to expect from them, what ex- 
perience has now taught thee, that they cannot 
give. That they do not confer wiſdom, thou 
mayeit be convinced, by conſidering at how dear 
a. price they tempted thee, upon thy firſt entrance 

into the world, to purchaſe the emptv ſound of 
| vulgar 
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vulgar acclamation, That they cannot beſtow 
fortitude or magnanimity, that man may be cer- 
tain, who ſtood trembling at Aſtracan, before a 
being not naturally ſuperior to himſelf, That 
they will not ſupply unexhauſted pleaſure, the re- 
collection of forſaken palaces, and neglected gar- 
dens, will eaſily inform thee. That they rarely 
purchaſe friends, thou didſt ſoon diſcover, when 
thou were left to ſtand thy trial uncountenanced, 
and alone. Yet think not riches uſeleſs - there 
are purpoſes, to which a wiſe man may be de- 
| lighted to apply them; they may, by rational diſ- 
tribution to thoſe who want them, eaſe the pains - 
of helpleſs diſeaſe, ſtill the throbs of reſtleſs anx- 
iety, relieve innocence from oppreſſion, and raiſe 
imbecility to cheerfulneſs and vigour. This they 
will enable thee to perform, and this will afford 
the only happineſs ordained for our preſent ſtate, 
the confidence of divine favour, and the hope of 
future rewards.” | 8 


——— 


' ANECDOTE or SALADIN. 
5 SOLDAN OF EGYPT. 
ALADIN, the Soldan of Egypt, though he 


. had dominions enough of his own, was always 
R ready, 
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ready, when occaſion offered, to make free with 
other people's. At his return, without ſuccels, 
from the ſiege of Mouſul, in Syria, he ſeized into 
his hands the whole lordſhip of Emeſſa, in preju- 
dice to the right of Naſir Eddin, the young Prince 
who claimed it. And chis he did upon pretence, 
that the father of the youth had forfeited it, by 
giving countenance to confederacies againſt the 
Soldan's intereſt. Saladan, however, ordered that 
proper care ſhould be taken of the injured Prince's 
education: and being deſirous to obſerve what 
progreſs he made in his ſtudies, he was brought 
one day before the Soldan; who aſked him, with 
much gravity, in what part of the Alcoran he 
was reading? I am come, replied the young Prince, 
(to the ſurprize of all who were near bim) to that 
verſe which informs me, that he who devours the 
eſtates of orphans, is not a King, but a Tyrant. 
The Soldan was much ſtartled at the turn and ſpi- 
rit of his repartee; but, after ſome pauſe and re- 
collection, returned the youth this generous an- 
{wer : He who ſpeaks with ſuch reſolution, would 
aft with ſo much courage, that I reſtore you to 
your father's poſſeſſions, leſt I ſhould be thought 
to ſtand in fearof a virtue which I only reverence. 
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Tue D R E A M. 


IR WILLIAM COURTNEY met the ele- 
gant Miſs Bendiſh at the Opera; Sir William 

was a man of family, but his paternal eſtate was 
ſmall—ſo ſmall, indeed, that he did not think it 
would entitle him to a kind reception from the la- 
dy in queſtion, a rich heireſs, with a large fortune 5 
in her own power, in conſequence of which ſhe 
had a train of admirers, apparently admirers of her 
perſon; but the majority of them would not, pro- 
bably, have given themſelves any trouble about 
her, beautiful as ſhe was, had ſhe not poſſeſſed an 
eſtate which brought her in a neat fifteen hundred 
a year. Sir William, however, did nat follow 
Miſs Bendiſh merely with lucrative views; he was 
{truck with her perſonal charms, and was convin- 
ced, in his converſations with her, that ſhe had a 
bright underſtanding, improved by cultivation, 
knowledge of the world, and connections with the 
beſt bred people in it. She was alſo of a mild and 
benevolent diſpoſition. The only failing with 
which ſhe could have been juſtly charged, was a ten- 
dency to caprice; a failing for which ſome excuſes 
might have been framed, as ſhe had in the bloom 
of youth, ſo much beauty and wealth at her com- 
mand. Upon the firſt acquaintance with Sir Wil- 
liam Courtney, ſhe thought him a very amiable 
R 2 wang 
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man; but, as ſhe had, from the great ſuperiority 
of her fortune, reaſon to ſuppoſe every man aftua- 
ted by mercenary motives, who with an income 
much inferior to her own, ventured to pay his ad- 
dreſſes to her, ſhe had made a reſolution never to 
marry. She had not yet, indeed, met with an ad- 
mirer who was, at the ſame time, richer than her- 
ſelf, and ſufficiently agreeable to move her heart 
in his favour. She therefore gave no direQ en- 
couragement to any man, though ſhe treated all 
with politeneſs, and might very well have been 
diſtinguiſhed by the following lines: 


“% Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles au. 
« Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends.” 


By a behaviour quite enchanting, and by the 
numberleſs graces which ſhe diſcovered, upon a 
nearer acquaintance with Sir William, ſhe capti- 
vated his heart; but, at the ſame time that beha- 
viour, and thoſe graces, almoſt made him reſolve 
never to ſue for a bleſſing, the dreadful denial of 
which would give him, he felt, the ſevereſt diſquiet. 
However, ſome favourable glances which ſhe now 
and then diretted to him; her ſoftened tones, when- 
ever ſhe happened to ſpeak to him ; and the readi- 
neſs with which ſhe offered him her band, to con- 
duct her to her coach or chair to or from any pub- 

| lic places, 8 to the affefted indifference with 
| which 
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which ſhe beheld him ſometimes paying attentions 
to other females, induced him at length to imagine 
that ſhe had no averſion to him, and that ſhe might 
be brought, by a proper train of aſſiduities, to liſ- 
ten to his ſuit, 


Sir William was not more vain than other hand- 

fome young fellows generally are, yet he had no 
mean opinion of his perſon or manners: he really 
thought he was very capable of making any woman 
happy, who could like him; he therefore deter. 
mined to make a trial of his parts: but as he alſo 
had judgment enough to know that a man is often 
more likely to gain a victory by ap than by ſtorm, 
he began to diſcover more ſolicitude about Miſs 
Bendiſh than uſual. Whenever ſhe went abroad, 
he followed her—he flew to obey her commands, 
—a look, a nod, was ſufficient to make him under- 
take and execute any thing for her; every thing, 
indeed, with whatever difficulties the execution of 
it might be attended. He was deterred by no dif- 
ficulties of any kind. Animated with the hopes of 
making himſelf an object of importance in her eyes, 
and of giving her pleaſure, he exerted all his pow- 
ers, in order to arrive at the confummation of his 
deſires, 


Theſe ſtriking marks of attention in Sir Willt-" 
am's behaviour to Miſs Bendiſh, had the intended 
| effect. 
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effect. She was charmed with his affiduities,— 
they made the wiſhed-for impreſſion on her heart; 
yet, upon a moment's conſideration, ſhe began to 
reflea, that if ſhe did conſent to Sir William's 
wiſhes, and threw her perſon and fortune into his 
power, ſhe ſhould, not know whether ſhe was not 
obliged to the latter alone, for the preference he 
gave her. She could not bear the idea of being 
ſolicited by a needy man, ſtudious only of enabling 
- himſelf to ſupport his rank in liſe at her expence. 
—And though ſhe really, at that time, loved Sir 
William well enough to accept of him, though he 
bad neither birth nor riches to recommend him, 
the reſolved to put a ſlat negative upon his ſolici- 
tations, if they amounted to any overtures of the 
matrimonial kind, She determined, indeed, to 
let him ſee (ſuppoſing him adventurous enough to 
act in the manner ſhe expected) to let him ſee 
ſhe believed that he ſighed for her fortune alone; 
and that any woman, poſſeſſed of the ſame qualifi- 
cations for the marriage ſtate, would be equally 
defirable in his eyes. Agreeably to this reſolution 
ſhe atted. Sir William imagining, from the at- 
tractions, in her carriage, that there was room for 
him to hope for ſucceſs, made the long delayed 
diſcloſure. He ſpoke, and was rejected —he ſigh- 
ed, bowed, and retired. However, though he 
could not, rationally, raiſe new expectations, 


the 
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ſhe was ſtill che woman of his heart: he ſtill ſeized 


every opportunity to gaze on her lovely face, to 
liſten to her melodious voice, and to offer her, 
though with the greateſt diffidence, his hand. She 
alſo, on her fide, would often ſay to one of her 
intimate female friends, „Oh my dear Harriot, 
what would I not give, that Courtney had a for- 
tune equal to my own!” 


| While ſhe was talking in this ſtrain one day to 
this friend, Harriot replied, © Why ſhould you 


be ſo anxious about money, my dear Clara. You - 


have a great deal; you cannot poſſibly want any 
more. Beſides, it would be an att of true gene- 
roſity to raiſe a pretty fellow; and the reflections 
ariling from ſuch an act, muſt ſurely —— infi- 
nite ſatisfaction.“ 


And ſo my dear Harriot, (replied Clara) you 
would have me reward a man for being mercenary, 
and give myſelf to a fellow, who, moſt probably, 
has nothing in view but my fortune; who has dil- 
tinguiſhed me only on that account; and who, 
ſhould he fall in the way of a ſtill richer woman, 
would, doubtleſs, give me up immediately for a 
more advantageous alliance. No, no, Harriot—a 
woman can never be ſure that a man is ſincere, if 


he has a ſhilling leſs than herſelf.” There may 
7 be 
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be ſome truth in what you ſay, (anſwered Harriot,) 
yet, methinks, I ſhould like to make the fortune 
of the man I loved.“ Clara replied with a bluſh, 
which clearly diſcovered the ſituation of her mind, 
«When I am in love, Harriot, I may poſſibly 
think as you do.” 


In a very few months aſter this converſation, 
Sir William, by the unexpected death of a firſt 
couſin, as young and as likely to live as himſelf, 
became poſſeſſed of a fortune three times larger 
than that in the poſſeſſion of Miſs Bendiſh; and the 
pleaſure which he felt from ſo conſiderable an ac- 
quiſition, was greatly increaſed by the feeling him- 
ſelf in a ſituation to renew his addreſſes to his love- 
ly Clara with more confidence. Some men, in- 
deed, would have been ſo diſguſted at a firſt refu- 
fal, that they would not have hazarded a ſecond ; 
they would have probably thought that the Lady 

who could reje& a man merely on account of the 
ſmallneſs of his fortune, and receive him upon 
his gaining an addition to it, was of a very ſordid 
diſpoſition. | 


Sir William's ſentiments upon this occaſion 
were of a more liberal kind: he conſidered the 
behaviour of the woman whom he loved with -the 
greateſt candour; he made due allowance for the 
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deference which ſuch a young Lady pays to her 
relations and friends, as they commonly prefer the 
accumulation of riches to every thing elſe. He 
thought alſo, ſhe might very rationally wiſh to 
have her conduct approved by that world in which 
ſhe made ſo conſpicuous a figure. Theſe confid- 
erations, joined to the contemptible idea he had 
A his own fortune, when he firſt addreſſed her, 
made him moſt readily excuſe her proceedings at 
that time; and having now no doubts of ſucceſs, 
he offered himſelf again to the ſole object of his 
wiſhes, excluſive of all pecuniary motives. He ; 
offered himſelf again, and, to his extreme ſurprize 
was again rejected. 


Surprized—diſtreſſed at his ſecond diſmiſſion, he 
would have expoſtulated with her upon the cruelty 
of her behaviour; but ſhe was not capable of en- 
tering into the diſcuſſion of a ſubjett in which her 
heart was ſo deeply intereſted, and by which it 
was ſo tenderly affected. She left him abruptly 
but ſhe left him—determin'd to relinquiſh his 


hopes. 


Clara, flying to her friend ; told her how much 
it had coſt her to rejett the man who had ever, 
ſhe was now thoroughly convinced, loved her with 
the ſincereſt affetction loved her for herſelf alone; 
$ | adding, 
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adding, that ſhe was reſolved to retire immedi- 
ately into the country, as ſhe could not, ſhe was 
certain, reſiſt the looks, the ſighs, the importuni- 
ties of the amiable Courtney, if ſhe continued ex- 
poſed to the ſight of him. 


© And why ſhould you make ſuch a reſiſtance?” 
ſaid Harriot: Have you not tried him? Have 
you not found him moſt deſerving?” Yes, (replied 
Clara,) and ſhall I be leſs deſerving than he is? 
Oh no! He ſhall never think me mercenary.” 


In conſequence of her new reſolutions, Miſs 
Bendiſh removed from London, and went down © 
to one of her country houſes. Sir William, as 
ſoon as he heard of her departure, followed her. 
One afternoon, Clara having ſtrolled into her gar- 
den, with a tender tale in her hand, which brought 
to her mind all that had paſſed between herſelf and 
her beloved Sir William, . ſhe became ſo fatigued 
by walking in the ſun, that ſhe was glad to retire 
to a bench, 1n the moſt ſhady ſituation. On that 
ſeat, ſtill oppreſſed with the heat, ſhe fell aſleep, 
and her book ſoon dropped out pf her hand. 


At that moment,, Sir William having bribed the 
gardener to let him into the garden when his miſ- 
treſs was alone, made his appearence. He ſtood 
© root-bound”” at the fight of her, for ſome time, 
and then threw himſelf into an attitude of rapture, 

which 
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which love inſpired. —What were his tranſports, 
while he remained in that attitude, when he heard 
her give a vent to the ideas which floated in her 
mind, during the apparent ceſſation of reflection! 
—* Yes, Courtney,” the tranſported lover heard 
her ſay,—* Yes Courtney, you I love ſincerely; 
but I cannot bear to be thought under the influ. 
ence of intereſted views,” 


This involuntary effuſion was ſufficient for the 
enamoured beiter of it, who then ventured to wake 
her from a dream of pleaſure, to the“ ſober cer. 
tainty”” of real delight. She bluſhed at having diſ- 
covered, undeſignedly, the ſecret of her heart to 
Sir William; but ſhe had no reaſon, when ſhe had 
given him her hand, to repent of her union with 
him, as he made an exemplary huſband. They 
had both, indeed, ſufficient reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the dream, and looked upon it as the foun- 
dation of all their felicity. | 


— — 


ANECDOTE 


@'# : 
King George the Second. 


URING the fiege of Fort St. Philip, a young 
Lieutenant of the Marines was ſa unhappy 
8 2 as 


* 


as to loſe both his legs by a chain ſhot. In this 
miſerable and helpleſs condition he was conveyed 
by the firſt opportunity to England, and a mem- 
morial of his caſe preſented to an honourable 
board, in order to obtain ſome additional conſide- 
ration to the narrow ſtipend of hal f- pay. The ho- 
nourable board pitied the youth, but diſregarded 
the petition. Major Maſon had the poor Lieute- 
nant condudted to Court on a public day, in his 
uniform; where, poſted in the Guard-room, and 
| ſupported by two of his brother officers, he cried 
out, as the King was paſſing to the Drawing-Room, 
- Behold, great Sire, a man who refuſes to bend his 
knee to you, he has loft both in your ſervice. The 
King, ſtruck no leſs by the ſingularity of this ad- 
dreſs, than by the melancholy object before him, 
ſtopped, and haſtily demanded what had been 
done for him. Ha- Pay, (replied the Lieutenant) 
and pleaſe your Majeſty.,— Fye, fye, on't, ſaid the 
King, ſhaking his head, but let me fee you again 
next Levee- day. The Lieutenant did not fail to 
appear at the place of aſſignation, when he re- 
ceived from the immediate hands of Royalty, five 
hundred pounds ſmart money, and an appointment 
of two hundred a year, to be paid quarterly ſo 
long as hc lived. N 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE or x COUNSELLOR 
Is FAMED FOR 


His Eloquence and Covetousneſs. 


Certain Counſellor, famed both for his elo- 
quence and covetouſnels, and who ſeldom 
confidered the goodneſs of the cauſe that he un- 
dertook, provided his client could pay him, was 
conſulted by a notorious robber, who promiſed 
him a large reward, provided that he brought 
him off; and the pleader fo dexterouſly managed, 
that he ſaved the rogue from the gallows: and the 
client, to ſhew his gratitude to his good friend, as 
ſoon as freed, haſtened to his houſe, and preſented 
him with a thouſand crowns. The Counſellor in 
return to ſo generous a client, ſolicited the favour 
of his company to ſupper, and the night proving 
wet and dark, further invited him to take a bed 
there, which offer he accepted. The gueſt aroſe 
in the middle of the night, found the way' to the 
room of his hoſpitable hoſt, and without ceremony 
bound and gagged him—re-pocketed his thouſand 
crowns, and broke open a cheſt, in which he 
found plenty of filver and gold, with which (after 
wiſhing him a good night) he marched off in tri- 
umph.—If we ſcreen a villain at the expence of 
our conſcience, from law and juſtice, we merit 
no other return than ingratitude, 


TAE 


11 


Tur DISTRESS or POVERTY, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN 


AN AFFECTING STORY. 


FF the year 1662, when Paris was afflicted with 

a long and ſevere famine, M. de Sallo, return- 
ing from a ſummer's evening walk, with only a 
foot-boy, was accoſted by a man who preſented his 
piſtol, and, in a manner far from the reſoluteneſs of 
an hardened robber, aſked him for his money.--M. 
de Sallo, obſerving that he came to the wrong 
man, and that he could get little from him, added, 
& I have only three piſtoles about me, which are not 
worth a ſcuffle, ſo much good may they do you, 
but let me tell you, you are in a bad way.” The 
man took them and walked off, without aſking for 
more, with an air of dejection and terror. 


The fellow was no ſooner gone, than M. de 
Sallo ordered the boy to follow him, to fee where 
he went, and to give him an account of every 
thing. The lad obeyed, followed him through 
| ſeveral obſcure ſtreets, and at length ſaw him en. 
ter into a baker's ſhop, where he obſerved him 
change one of the piſtoles; and buy a large brown 
loaf, With this purchaſe he went a few doors far- 
ther, and, entering an alley, afcended a pair of 
ſtairs. The boy crept up after him to the fourth 

g ſtory, 
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ſtory, where he ſaw him go into a room that had 
no other light but that it received from the moon; 
and peeping through a crevice, he perceived him 
throw it on the floor, and burſt into tears, ſaying, 
« there, eat your fill, that's the deareſt loaf I ever 
bought; I have robbed a gentleman of three piſ- 
toles; let us huſband them well, and let me have 
no more teazings, for ſoon or late theſe doings 
muſt bring me to the gallows, and all to ſatisfy 
your clamours.”* His lamentations were anſwered 
by thoſe of the whole family; and the wife, having 
at length calmed the agony of his mind, took up 
the loaf, and cutting it, gave four pieces to four 
ſtarving children. | 


The boy, having thus happily performed his 
commiſhon, returned home and gave his maſter 
an account of every thing he had ſeen and heard. 
M. de Sallo, who was much moved, ordered the 
boy to call him at five in the morning: this hu- 
mane gentleman aroſe at the time appointed, and, 
taking the boy with him to ſhew him the way, en- 
quired in the neighbourhood the character of a man 
who lived in ſuch a garret, with a wife and four 
children; when he was told, that he was a very 
induſtrious, good kind of man;—that he was a 
ſhoemaker, and a neat workman, but was over- 
burthened with a family, and had a hard ſtruggle 
to live in ſuch bad times. | 


Satisfied 


(166) 
Satisfied with this account, M. de Sallo aſcen- 


ded to the ſhoemaker's garret, and knocked at the 
door; it was opened by the poor man himſelf, who 
knowing him at firſt ſight to be the perſon he had 
robbed the evening before, fell at his feet, and 
implored his mercy,—plcading the extreme diſtreſs 
of his family, and begging that he would forgive 
his firſt crime. M. de Sallo deſired him to make 
no noiſe, for he had not the leaſt intention to hurt 
him. © You have a good character among your 
neighbours, ſaid he, but muſt ſoon expett to be 
cut off, if you are now ſo wicked to continue the 
freedoms you took with me. Hold your hand, 
here are thirty piſtoles to buy leather; huſband it 
well, and ſet your children a commendable exams 
ple. To put you out of farther temptations to 
commit ſuch ruinous and fatal actions, I will en- 
courage your induſtry: I hear you are a neat 
workman, and you ſhall take meaſure of me and 
this boy for two pair of ſhoes each, and he ſhall 
call upon you for them.” The whole family ap- 
peared ſtruck with joy, amazement and gratitude, 
and M. de Sallo departed greatly moved, and 
with a mind filled with ſatisfaction at having ſaved 
a man, and perhaps a family, from the commiſſion 
of further guilt, from an ignominious death, and 
perhaps from eternal perdition. Never could a 


day be much better begun; the conſciouſneſs of 
having 
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having performed ſuch an action, whenever it re- 
curs to the mind of a reaſonable being, muſt be 
attended with pleaſure, and that ſelf- complacency 
and ſecret approbation which is more defirable 
than gold and all the pleaſures of the earth. 


. 
_— 


lh 


ANECDOTE 
OF 
Tur FAMOUS WALLER. 


FTER that remarkable, and never to be for- 
£4 XA. gotten period of time, when the moſt unfor- 
tunate prince fell a ſacrifice to the fury of an in- 
cenſed and enthuſiaſtic people, and there was 
ſome reaſon to think the royal family of the Stuarts 
would never fill the throne of theſe kingdoms; 
Waller made his court to the Protector, and be- 
ſtowed the moſt laviſh encomiums on that artful, 
that pretended guardian of Engliſh liberty. He 
arrayed tyranny, murder, and uſurpation in the 
robes of mercy, juſtice, and benevolence. But 
when Charles was recalled, and took poſſeſſion of 
the throne of his anceſtors, the poet changed his 
ſtrain, congratulated the monarch's reſtoration, 


and celebrated the happineſs that would undoubt- 
edly 


S 


„ 


edly flow from that very monarchial government, 
which he had before conſidered as a ſpecies of ty- 
ranny, and an unjuſt reſtraint upon Britiſh liberty, 


When he preſented his poem to the King, which 
was done in a crowded drawing-room, and doubt- 
leſs, every one impatient to know how his Ma- 
jeſty would receive both the poet and his per- 
formance, as the pains he had taken to ingratiate 
himſelf both with Cromwell and his ſon Richard 
were ſufficiently known, ſome expected he would 
have been forbid the Court, and the perſon who 
had introduced him have received a ſevere repri- 
mand: but thoſe who thought in this manner, did 
not ſufficiently know the charatter of that prince. 
He read the verſes to himſelf, and then looking at 
Mr. Waller, with a ſmile ſaid, © theſe lines are 
extremely good; but I think ſeveral of thoſe you 
wrote on the Protector were {till better.“ Waller, 
with a preſence of mind equal to his other great 
talents, replied, with a low bow, “O may it pleaſe 
your Majeſty, we poets always write better on 
fiction than on truth.“ 


This anſwer, and the manner in which it was 
made, entircly removed all the remains of diſcon- 
tent, the King might have conceived againſt him 
for his former behaviour; and whatever he wrote 

afterwards 
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ff 
afterwards always met with a favourable reception; 


wit being, in that prince, a ſufficient ſauction for 
almoſt any offence, when it regarded only himſelf, 


ANECDOTE 
OF THE FAMOUS PAINTER, | 
ANNIBAL CARRACHE. 


| — the beautiful paintings, none are 
more deſervedly admired than thoſe in the 
Farneſian Gallery. They are executed in Freſco 
by Annibal Carrache, and repreſent the amours 
of the Gods and Goddeſſes, with the hiſtory of 
Andromeda. All the paintings were ſo ſurpri- 
ſingly beautiful, that the beſt judges are of opi- 
nion, that no gallery in the univerſe can be com- 
pared to this. But merit is not always propertly 
rewarded. Carrache experienced this; for when 
the gallery was finiſhed, Pope Paul III. aſked his 
favourite Gioſeppino, otherwife Joſeph d'Arpino, 
what reward the painter deferved for this admira- 
ble performance. D'Arpino, who was himſelf a 
painter, and extremely jealous of Carrache's high 
reputation, told the Pope that two thouſand crowns 
would do very well, though he knew, in his con- 
ſcience, that an hundred thouſand would harldly 
| T 2 3 
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be a ſufficient equivalent. The filly Pontiff liſtened 
to his adviſer; and Carrache hearing of this unjuſt 
tranſaction, was ſo enraged, that he ſwore by his 
Maker, that he would be revenged both of the 
Pope and his adviſer. He ſet out immediately for 
Naples, and, having no, money, was obliged to 
travel on ſoot. 


The firſt Rage he ſtopped at was a wretched vil- 
lage, called Piperno, where the fatigues of his 
journey, and the vexations of his mind, threw him 
into a long and dangerous fit of illneſs. To com- 
plete the poor artiſt's misfortunes, his landlord 
grew very inſolent, taking every opportunity of 
teazing him for money. Carrache was long at a 
loſs how to pacify his rude hoſt; but at laſt thought 
of the following expedient, which he apprehended 
would at once ſatisfy the innkeeper, and his own 
reſentment againſt the Pope. He had recourſe to 
bis pencil and colours, drew on a piece of broken 
cheſt, an aſs of a monſtrous ſize, magnificently 
accoutred, and decorated with the ignorant Pon- 
tiff 's arms. The driver of this beaſt was propor- 
tionably large and tall, repreſenting to the life the 
envious Gioſeppino. The picture being finiſhed, 
Carrache adviſed his landlord to ſet it up inſtead 
of the old ſign poſt of his inn. This being done, 
the novelty of the painting drew the eyes of tra- 

vellers, 
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yellers, and occaſioned a very conſiderable quan- 
tity of money to be ſpent in the houſe. Many of 
them being well acquainted with Gioſeppino, ſoon 
gueſſed the true reaſon of his portrait being placed 
there. This occaſioned a great deal of mirth and 
laughter in Rome, at the expence of the Pope 
and his worthleſs favourite, whoſe exceſſive mor. 
tification is much eaſier imagined than expreſſed. 
Thus the poor and injured painter found means to 
reward his landlord ſor his trouble and expence, 
and at the ſame time to mortify his enemies. 


— 
ANECDOTE 


| or THE 
Celebrated DUKE DE ROCLORE, 


The favourite Wit & Buffoon of Lewis XIV. 


TE Duke de Roclore was in his perſon far 
from being agreeable : his countenance was 
rather forbidding, and his perſon was aukward. 
Another Nohleman, whoſe perſonal beauty was 
even inferior to that of Roclore, having killed his 
antagoniſt in a duel, applied to the Duke for his 
intereſt and protection, knowing it was the only 
channel through which he could obtain a pardon. 
The Duke readily engaged in his friend's intereſt, 
and 
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and fairly rallied the K ing into a compliance. Af- 
ter the King had finiſhed his fit of laughter, and 
given bis Royal promiſe, he added, © But for 
Heaven's ſake, Roclore, what could induce you 
to be ſo ſtrenuous in his interceſſion? *I will tell 
your Majeſty : if he had ſuffered, I then ſhould 
have been the uglieſt man in all France.” 


—  —  — X 


ANECDOTE 
| O F 
GEORGE the FIRST. 


HIS illuſtrious Monarch evinced by his 
words and actions the true ſenſe which he 
entertained of the duty of a King. Among the 
many proofs of this kind, the following ſhould not 
be forgotten: 


In anſwer to a petition of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of the City of London, on the 6th of 
November, 1718, his Majeſty faid, „I ſhall be 
glad, not only for your ſakes but my own, if any 
defects, which may touch the rights of my good 
ſubjects, are diſcovered in my time, fince that will 
furniſh me with the means of giving you and all 
my people an indiſputable proof of my tenderneſs 
of their privileges.” 

CONVERSATION. 
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CONVERSATION. 


HEN we converſe familiarly with a learned 

friend, we have his own help at hand to 

explain to us every word and ſentiment that ſeems 

obſcure in his diſcourſe, and to inform us of his 

whole meaning, ſo that we are in much leſs danger 

of miſtaking his ſenſe: whereas in books, whatſo- 

ever 1s really obſcure, may alſo abide always ob- 

ſcure without remedy, fince the author is not at 
hand, that we may inquire his ſenſe. 


If we miſtake the meaning of our friend in con- 
verſation, we are quickly ſet right again; but in 
reading we many times go on in the ſame miſtake, 
and are not; capable of recovering ourſelves from 
it. Thence it comes to paſs, that we have ſo many 
conteſts in all ages about the meaning of ancient 
authors, eſpecially ſacred writers. Happy ſhould 
we be, could we but converſe with Moses, Tsatah, 
and St. Paul, and conſult the prophets and apoſ- 
tles, when we meet with a difficult text! But that 
glorious converſation is reſerved for the ages of 
future bleſſedneſs. 


Converſation calls out into light what has been 
lodged in all the receſſes and ſecret chambers of 
the ſoul, By occaſional hints and incidents it 
brings old uſeful notions into remembrance; it 


unfolds 
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unfolds and diſplays the hidden treaſures of know- 
ledge with which reading, obſervation, and ftudy 
had before furniſhed the mind. By mutual diſ- 
courſe, the ſoul is awakened and allured to bring 
forth its hoards of knowledge, and it learns how 
to render them moſt uſeful to mankind. A man of 
vaſt reading without converſation is like a miſer, 
who lives only to himſelf, 


In free and friendly converſation our intellec- 
tual powers are more animated, and our ſpirits 
act with a ſuperior vigour in the queſt and purſuit 
of unknown truths. There is a ſharpneſs and ſa. 
gacity of thought that attends converſation be- 
yond what we find whilſt we are ſhut up reading 
and muſing in our retirements. Our ſouls may 
be ſerene in ſolitude, but not ſparkling, though 
perhaps we are employed in reading the works of 
the brighteſt writers. Often has it happened in 
free diſcourſe, that new thoughts are ſtrangely 
ftruck out, and the ſeeds of truth ſparkle and blaze 
through the company, which in calm and ſilent 
reading would never have been excited, By con- 
verſation, you will both give and receive this be- 
nefit; as flints, when put into motion and ſtriking 
againſt each other, produce living fire on both 
ſides, which would never have riſen from the ſame 


hard materials in a ſtate of reſt. 


In 
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In generous converſation amongſt ingenious 
and learned men, we have a great advantage of 
propoſing our own opinions, and of bringing our 
own ſentiments to the teſt, and learning in a more 
compendious way, what the world will judge of 
them, how mankind will receive them, what objec- 
tions may be raiſed againſt them, what defects 
there are in our ſcheme; and how to correct 
our own miſtakes; which advantages are not ſo 
ealy obtained by our own private meditations : 
for the pleaſure we take in our own notions, and 
the paſſion of ſelf-love, as well as the narrowneſs 
of our own views, tempt us to paſs too favourable 
an opinion on our own ſchemes; whereas the va- 
riety of genius in our ſeveral aſſociates, will give 
happy notices how our opinion will ſtand in the 


view of mankind. 


*Tis alſo another conſiderable advantage of con- 
verſation, that it furniſhes the ſtudent with the 
knowledge of men and the affairs of life, as read- 
ing furniſhes him with book-learning. A man who 
dwells all his days among books, may have amaſ- 
ſed together a vaſt heap of notions, but he may 
be a mere ſcholar, which is a contemptible ſort 
of character in the world. A hermit who has been 
ſhut up in his cell' in a college, has contratted a 


ſort of mould and ruſt upon his ſou), and all his 
: U airs 
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airs of behaviour have a certain aukwardneſs in 
them: but theſe aukward airs are worn off by de- 
grees in company: the ruſt and mould are filed 
and bruſhed off by polite converſation. The ſcho- 
lar now becomes a citizen or a gentleman, a neigh- 
bour and a friend; he learns how to dreſs his ſen- 
timents in the faireſt colours, as well as to ſet them 
in the faireſt light. Thus he brings out his no- 
tions with honour, he makes ſome uſe of them in 
the world, and improves the theory by practice. 


—_ 


ANECDOTES 
OF 


The Great LORD HALLIFAX, 
Axp Ms. ADDISON. 


M* Addiſon had the honour to accompany 

Lord Hallifax when he ſet out for Green- 
wich, to wait upon King George the Firſt. Be- 
fore he went, he took him into his library, and 
with an air that ſpoke the infinite ſatisſaction of 
his mind, expreſſed himſelf in theſe words :— 
„Well, Sir, we have at length gained a complete 
victory; the Hanover ſucceſſion takes place, the 
King is landed, and we ſhall ſoon have the pleaſure 
to kiſs his hand. You are ſo much my ſriend, 
| that 
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that I muſt tell you plainly I expect to have the 
white ſtaff; and I have been long conſidering, and 
am come to a reſolution how to behave: I came 
into the world with little or no fortune: every 
man will try to make his private circumſtances 
eaſy; I thank God, I have made mine fo: I have 
got more money than it 1s, perhaps, proper every 
body ſhould know, and I am come to a full reſo- 
lution to ſet up my reſt, as io that point, where I 
am. I have been in my time a good deal in hot 
water, and as deeply engaged in parties as moſt 
men. _To ſay the truth, I have done a great ma- 
ny things in the ſpirit of party, which, when I re- 
fled on ſeriouſly, I am heartily aſhamed of. I 
reſolve, by the help of God, to make King George 
—not the head of a party, but the King of a glo- 
rious nation. To be ſure a great many people 
muſt be removed from their poſls: the Tories 
themſelves can't expect it ſhould be atherwiſe; 
and it would be the higheſt ingratitude not to re- 
ward ſeveral gentlemen, who have borne the heat 
of the day, and run all hazards for the houſe of 
Hanover; yet at the ſame time, if his Majeſty will 
take my advice, there ſhall be no cruelties, no 
barbarities committed; every-worthlels fellow that 
has called himſelf a Whig, got drunk, and bawled 
at an election, ſhall not diſplace a man of ten times 
his own merit, only becauſe he is a reputed Tory, 

Us I think 
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I think I know thatparty; ſome of them did mean 
to elevate the Pretender; but yet there are others 
among them, that are as worthy men as ever lived. 
It is time the nation ſhould be united; we ſhall 
then, indeed, be a formidable people. I hope 
this glorious work has been reſerved by providence 
for the reign of his preſent Majeſty. I have told 
you already, that I do not propoſe to lay up a far- 
thing out of the preſent profits of my poſt. I de- 
ſign to live in ſuch a manner, as I hope ſhall be 
no diſhonour to my maſter; and will, if poſſible, 
put an end to the ſcandalous prattice of buying 
places. I am firmly reſolved to recommend no man 
fora poſt in the government but ſuch an one as 
I believe to be a man of merit, and who will be a 
credit to his country and his King. As ſor you, 
Addiſon, as ſoon as I have got the ſtaff myſelf, I 
intend to recommend you to his Majeſty for one 
of his Secretaries of State.“ 


Mr. Addiſon told his Lordfhip, that he did not 
aim at ſo high a poſt; and deſired him to remem- 
ber he was not a ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Lord Hallifax briſkly replied, © Come, 
prithee, Addiſon, no unſeaſonable modeity :. I 
made thee Secretary to the Regency with this very 
view: thou haſt now the beſt right of any man in 
England to be Secretary of State; nay, it will be 

| a ſort 
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a fort of diſplacing thee not to make thee ſo, If 
thou couldſt but get over that filly ſheepiſhneſs of 
thine, that makes thee fit in the houſe and hear a 
fellow prate for half an hour together, who has 
not a tenth part of thy good ſenſe, I ſhould be 
glad to ſee it; but ſince I believe it is impoſſible, 
we muſt contrive as well as we can. Thy pen has 
already been a credit to thy country, and I dare 
ſay will be a credit to thy King.“ 


With theſe ſentiments Lord Hallifax waited up- 
on George the Firſt at Greenwich, when he ſoon 
found that he had been a little too ſanguine. Mea- 
ſures were taken very different from thoſe which 
Lord Hallifax thought would have been moſt for 
the ſervice of his King and Country. 


ANECDOTE 
o F 
The LATE KING. 


IIS Majeſty once, on his return to England 
from his German dominions, having his 
carriage broke down between the Brill and Hel- 
voetſluys, was obliged to ſtay at an obſcure pub- 
lic-houſe on the road, whilſt ſome of his ſervants 
went forward to order another carriage. The re- 
ſreſhment 
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freſhment he had there, was a pot of coffee for 
himſelf and Lord Delawar, and four bottles of Hol- 
lands gin, made into punch, for the footmen: 
however, when the bill came to be called for, the 
honeſt Dutchman, knowing who he had under his 
roof, made out the following charge: To re- 
freſhments for his Sacred Majeſty King George 
the Second, and houſhold, gif.” Lord Dela- 
war was ſo provoked at ſuch an impoſition, that 
he could not forbear raiſing his voice ſo loud, that 
the King overheard him, and inſiſted upon know- 
ing the particulars; which his Lordfhip- had no 
ſooner informed him of, than he very good-hu- 

mouredly replied, « He is a very great rogue: 
however, my Lord, let him be paid: Kings ſel- 
dom call this way.” 


ANECDOTE 


| | O F 
ANN, DUCHESS of ALBEMARLE, 


WHO LIVED 


In the REIGN of CHARLES II. 


; 

NN CLARGES, Dutcheſs of Albemarle, 
wasthe daughter of a Blackſmith, who gave 
her an education ſuitable to the employment ſhe 
was 
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was bred to, which was that of a milliner. As 
the manners are generally formed early in life, ſhe 
retained ſomething of the ſmith's daughter, even at 
her higheſt elevation. She was firſt the miſtreſs, 
afterwards the wife of General Monk; who had 
ſuch an opinion of her underſtanding, that he often 
conſulted her in the greateſt emergencies. As 
ſhe was a thorough Royaliſt, it is probable ſhe 


had no inconſiderable ſhare in the reſtoration.— 


dhe is ſuppoſed to have recommended ſeveral of 
the privy=counſellors in the liſt which the General 
preſented to the King ſoon after his landing. It 
is more than probable that ſhe carried on a very 
lucrative trade in ſelling of offices, which were 
generally filled by ſuch as gave her moſt money. 
She was an implacable enemy to Lord Clarendon; 
and had ſo great an influence over her - huſband, 
as to prevail upon him to aſſiſt in the ruin of that 
great man, though he was one of his beſt friends. 
Indeed, the General was afraid to offend her, as 
ſhe preſently took fire, and her anger knew no 
bounds. She was a great miſtreſs of all the low 
eloquence of abuſive rage, and ſeldom failed to 
diſcharge a volley of curſes againſt ſuch as tho- 
roughly provoked her. Nothing is more certain, 
than that the intrepid commander, who was never 
afraid of bullets, was often terrified by the fury 
of his wife, 
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- ANECDOTE 
O F 


The Celebrated Dr. GARTH. 


K 7 HILE Dr. Garth was detained in his cha- 
| riot one day, in a little ſtreet near Covent 
Garden, in conſequence of a bloody battle be- 
tween two female bruiſers, an old woman hobbled 
out of a cellar, and begged him for God's fake to 
take a look at her huſband, who was in a mortal 
bad way; adding, I know you are a ſweet-tem- 
pered gentleman, as well as a cute DoQtor, and 
therefore make bold to ax your advice, for which 
I ſhall be obliged to you as long as I live.” 


The Doctor, whoſe good nature was really equal 
to his medical knowledge, inſtead of being of- 
fended with the old woman's redundant addreſs to 
him, quitted his chariot immediately, and followed 
her to her huſband ; but finding, by his appearance, 
that he wanted food more than phyſic, and having 
reaſon to believe, from the anſwers which they 
both returned to his queſtions, that they deſerved 
his charity as much as they excited his compaſſion, 
ſat down and wrote a draft on his banker for ten 
pounds. . 


A STORY 


(6 
Sr 
o F 
An ancient DUTCH SEAMAN, . 


RELATED 
i SIR WM. TEMPLE. 


„ the many and various hoſpitals that 
are in every man's curioſity and talk that vi- 

ſits Holland, I was affected with none more than 
that of the aged ſeamen at Enchuſyen, vhich is 
contrived, finiſned, and ordered, as if it were fi- 
niſhed with a kind intention of ſome well-natured 
man, that thoſe who had paſſed their lives in the 
hardſhips and incommodities of the ſea, ſhould 
find a retreat ſtored with all the eaſe and conve- 
niency that old age is capable of feeling and en- 
Joying. And here I met with the only rich man I 
ever ſaw in my life: for one of theſe old ſeamen 
entertaining me a good while with the plain ſto- 
ries of his fifty years voyages and adventures, 
while I was viewing this hoſpital and the church 
adjoining, I gave him at parting, a piece of their 
coin, about the value of a crown. He took it 
ſmiling, and offered it me again; but when I re- 
fuſed it, he aſked 'me what he ſhould do with the 
money? I left him to overcome his modeſty as 
he could; but a ſervant coming after me, ſaw him 
give it toa little girl that opened the church door, 
X as 
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as ſhe paſſed by him, which made me reflect upon 
the fantaſtic calculation of riches and poverty that 
is in the world, by which a man that wants a mil- 
lion is a prince, he that wants but a groat isa 
beggar ; and this was a poor man that wanted no- 


thing at all. 


ANECDOTE 
OF 


LORD GEORGE GERMAIMNE. 


T ORD George Germaine, through the applica- 

tion of ſome of his relations, procured a liv- 
ing for a gentleman whom he had not the honour 
of knowing. For this civility, the gentleman 
waited on his Lordſhip to return him thanks. His 
Lordſhip being inclined to make his ſituation as 
eaſy as poſſible, acquainted him, that ſince he had 
procured the living, a ſecond of equal value was 
within his gift, and he begged to recommend it to 


him in preference to the other, which was un- 
| luckily fituated cloſe to a powder-mill. The 


young parſon, deſiring to expreſs a ſenſe of his 
gratitude, and alſo to give his Lordſhip a ſpecimen 


of his wit, unfortunately anſwered, that he was 


much obliged to his Lordſhip for this ſecond mark 


of 
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of his favour, for he had as great an averſion to 
powder as Lord George Sackmwlle.—His Lordſhip, 
unruffled, replied, with the higheſt courteſy, In 
that particular, Sir, you may find, upon more ma- 
ture conſideration, that common fame has decerved 
you, without ever betraying to the flippant prieſt, 
that Lord George Germaine had been Lord 
George Sackville. 


ANECDOTE 
| OF THE 
MARQUIS or ORMOND. 


WEE the Marquis reſided in France, af- 
; ter the unfortunate defeat of Charles II. 
at Worceſter, his finances were in a very difor- 
derly condition; the King was unable to aſſiſt him, 
and the Parliament had ſeized all his eſtates. In 
theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances the Nobility of 
France ſhewed him great civilities, and invited 
him to ſpend ſome time at their country ſeats: 
among the reſt a nobleman of great quality carried 
him to his houſe at St. Germains, in Laye, where 
he entertained him, for ſome time, in a manner 
perfectly ſuitable to his own rank and that of his 
gueſt. At his coming away, the Marquis, in com- 
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pliance with a very inconvenient Engliſh cuſtom, 
left with the maitre d'hotel ten piſtoles to be diſ- 
tributed amongſt the ſervants. It was all the mo- 
ney he had, nor did he know how to get more 
when he reached Paris. As he was on the road 
ruminating on this melancholy circumſtance, and 
contriving how to raiſe a ſmall ſupply for the pre- 
ſent uſe, he was ſurprized at being told by his ſer- 
vant, that the nobleman at whoſe houſe he had 
been entertained, was driving furiouſly behind 
him on the road, as if he was deſirous of over- 
taking him. It ſeems, the Marquis had ſcarce left 
St. Germains, when the diſtribution of the money 
he had given, cauſed a great diſturbance among 
the ſervants, who exalting their own ſervices and 
attendance, complained of the maitre d'hotel's 
partiality. The nobleman hearing an unuſual 
noiſe among his family, and upon enquiring into 
the matter, diſcovered the real cauſe, took the 
ten piſtoles himſelf, and cauſing horſes to be put 
immediately to his chariot, made all the haſte poſ- 
ſible after the Marquis of Ormond. The Marquis, 
upon his coming up, alighted from his horſe, while 
the other quitted his chariot, and adyanced to em- 
brace him with great affeftion and reſpect; but 
was ſtrangely ſurprized to find a coldneſs in the 
nobleman, which forbad all embraces, till he had 
received ſatisfaction in a point which had given 

| | him 
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him great offence. He aſked the Marquis if he 
had any reaſon to complain of any diſreſpe& he 
had met with in the too mean, but friendly enter- 
tainment which his houſe afforded? and being an- 
ſwered by the Marquis that his treatment had been 
full of civility ; that he had never paſſed ſo many 
days more agreeably in his life; and could but 
wonder why the other could ſuſpet the contrary. 
The nobleman then told him, that the leaving ten 
piſtoles to be diſtributed among the ſervants, was 
treating his houſe as an inn, and was therefore 
the greateſt affront that could be offered to a man 
of quality ; that he paid his own ſervants well, and 
had hired them to wait. on his friends as well as 
himſelf; that he conſidered him as a ſtranger that 
might be unacquainted with the cuſtoms of France, 
and commit the error from ſome practice deemed 
leſs diſhonourable in his own country, otherwiſe 
his reſentment would have prevented expoſtula- 
tion; but as the caſe ſtood, after having explained 
the nature of the affair, he muſt either redreſs the 
miſtake by receiving back the ten piſtoles, or give 
him the uſual ſatisfaction of men of honour from 
an avowed affront: the Marquis acknowledged 
his error, took back his money, and returned to 
Paris with leſs anxiety about his ſubſiſtence. | 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
Concerning QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


CARTER had three times been at Windſor 

with his cart to carry away, upon ſummons 
of a removal from theace, ſome part of the ſtuff 
of Queen Elizabeth's wardrobe; and when he had 
repaired thither once, twice, and the third time, 
and they of the wardrobe told him the third time, 
that the removal held not, the Queen having 
changed her mind, the carter, clapping his hand 
on his thigh, ſaid, Now 7 fee that the Queen is @ wo- 
man as well as my wife; which words being over- 
heard by her Majeſty, who then ſtood at the win- 
dow, ſhe ſaid, What a villain is this? and ſo ſent 
him three angels to ſtop his mouth, 


IMMORTALITY * 
The DOCTRINE of Cbristianity. 


S the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul 

is the baſis of the Chriſtian religion, and of 

the utmoſt importance to us whilſt here; ſo it is 
alſo a doctrine delightful to contemplate by every 
religious mind. And herein the Chriſtian religion 
diſcovers its ſuperior excellence and perfettion, 
by exhibiting this doctrine, and giving mankind 
| | a rational 
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a rational ground of hope that they were formed 
for an eternal exiſtence in another world. 


— 
If we examine thoſe accounts which the moſt 


authentic hiſtorians have tranſmitted to us, con- 
cerning the early ages of mankind, it appears that 
the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality was not 
known; nor in the general but little expected: 
And amongſt thoſe who carried their reſearches 
beyond the reſt of their cotemporaries, it was only 
gueſſed at, or at moſt held as a very doubtful point. 
So little could the ſtrongeſt exertion of their rea- 
ſon, as men, inform them reſpecting the nature, 
properties, and duration of ſpirits, that thoſe re- 
ſearches were generally terminated by repreſent- 
ing it as only an opinion incapable of proof, and 
ſupported by nothing more than a bare probabi- 
lity. | 


It is true they could find no abſolute proof to 
the contrary ; and therefore, the moſt fanguine 
amongſt them rather wiſhed than believed that 
aſter the diſſolution of their mortal frame, there 
might be-another ſtate of exiſtence. But we find 
that this apprehenſion was ſo weak, or reſtricted 
within ſuch narrow limits, that it was not conſi- 
dered as any motive to human actions, or condu- 
cive to the purpoſes of virtue and religion. 
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Tf we examine the ſacred records of the Old 
Teſtament, we find the generality of mankind, in 
thoſe early ages, were almoſt totally deſtitute of 
this apprehenſion, nor did the patriarchs themſelves 


| ſeem to entertain any idea of a future ſtate. Their 
hopes and fears were apparently terminated by the 
enjoyments and ſufferings of the preſent life, nor 


did they look for another. 


And if we examine the Moſaic Law, with the 
moſt ſcrupulous attention, I do not recolle& any 
clear intimations thereof being given to the Jews, 


Although it pleaſed infinite wiſdom to commu. 
nicate the moral law to them, in the tables of 
ſtone from the ſacred mount; and the ceremonial 
law was afterwards delivered to them by the lip 


of Moſes; yet we find all the ſanctions with which 


theſe laws were guarded, had an immediate rela- 


tion to the happineſs or unhappineſs of the preſent 


ſtate of being. 
When the ſucceeding prophets preached the 


doctrine of univerſal righteouſneſs, in the name 


of God, to the revolting tribes of Iſrael and Ju- 
dah, they confined themſelves within the ſame 
contraQted limits. 


When Moſes exhorted the people in the wil- 
derneſs-to fulfil the neglected duties of the Horeb 
covenant, 
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covenant, he promiſed them, not the rewards of im- 


mortality and eternal life, but that they ſhould 
overcome the Heathens around them and poſſeſs 
in peace the land of Canaan, a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” He alſo threatens them, that 
if they ſwerved from the true worſhip of the God 
of their fathers, they ſhould be overcome by their 
enemies, and their carcaſes ſhould fall in the wil- 
derneſs, and that they ſhould never inherit the 
promiſed land. We alſo find, that after they 
were eſtabliſhed in the land, and by their frequent 
tranſgreſſions had incurred the divine diſpleaſure, 
the ſucceeding prophets threatened them, in the 
name of the Lord, with the calamity of war and 
captivity. They were frequently told, that unleſs 
they repented and amended their doings, “ their 
houſes ſhould become deſolate, and their inheri- 
tance taken from them by the Heathens; that 
their wives and their children ſhould be ſlain be- 
fore their faces, and the land become deſolate, &c. 
&c.“ but in neither caſe do we find the leaſt in- 
timation of any future ſtate of exiſtence. 


Even Solomon himſelf, who was reputed the 
wiſeſt among the ſons of men, appears to be of a 
contrary opinion. After having explored the ma- 
terial world, and the whole ſcene of the lower 
creation; after having inveſtigated the nature of 
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every rank of ſenſitive beings, and the higheſt 
perfections of which the human race are capable, 
he declares the reſult of his judgment in the fol- 
lowing expreſſions: © For that which befalleth the 
ſons of men, befalleth beaſts, even one thing be- 
falleth them: as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other, 
yea, they have all one breath; ſo that a man hath 


no pre-eminence over a beaſt; for all is vanity, 


and all go to one place; all are of the duſt, and all 
turn to duſt again,” | 


But when this univerſal darkneſs began to va- 
niſh, and the reſplendent luſtre of the goſpel-day 
broke forth, then was the doctrine of life and im- 
mortality brought to light with the moſt glorious 
certainty; and we find our bleſſed Saviour, and 
the apoſtles under his immediate influence, pro- 
claiming the joyful tidings to a world that had long 
ſat in darkneſs, and in the regions and ſhadow of 
death. At this period, the religion of nature was 
republiſhed with additional illuſtrations, the moral 
law was exhibited without that veil of carnal ordi- 
nances, which heretofore rendered it imperfeR, 
and was guarded by the dreadful, yet pleaſing 
ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments. Every ſo- 
cial, every relative, and every religious duty was 
pointed out with circumſtantial preciſion; and the 
motives to virtue were ſtrengthened by every ſup- 

port 
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port that the free agency of rational beings could 


admit of, or the ſevereſt trials could require. 


It is therefore reaſonable to conclude, that the 
woe pronounced by our Lord himſelf on the in- 
habitants of Chorazen and Bethſaida, will fall with 
equal weight on obſtinate unbelievers in the pre- 
ſent age: © Woe unto thee Chorazen and Beth- 
ſaida, for if the mighty works, which were done 
in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago.” 


And by a parity of reaſon may we not conclude, 
that in the final hour of retribution, the iniquities 
of the heathen world will find an eafier pardon 
from the righteous judge of quick and dead, than 
theſe, who continue to ſin under the clearer diſ- 
coveries, and more illuſtrious beams of the goſpel 
day. 


It will, therefore, be the higheſt wiſdom to man- 
kind, to conſider the dreadful conſequences of 
ſhutting their eyes againſt that light, by and 
through which life and immortality is manifeſted, 
and by that conſideration to walk as becomes the 
children of the light and the day. This is an em- 
ployment which beſt becomes the dignity of an im- 
mortal ſpirit, to conſider its being and its end, and 
to reflect, that although the limits of terreſtrial ex- 
N Ysa- iſtence 
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iſtence may be fixed in the ſucceeding hour, yet 
infinite is the extent of never ending ages. To 
the certainty of immortality and eternal life, the 
unaſſiſted faculties of the human mind could ne- 
ver arrive, and therefore, the conſideration of 
that ſubje& was generally terminated with anxiety 
and the horrors of ſuſpence. But when we are 
aſſured by the lip of divine veracity, that mankind 
were formed for the glorious purpoſe of an im- 
mortal reſi ence in the celeſtial regions, it inſpires 
the ſoul with the moſt exalted tranſports of grati- 
tude, affection and joy. | 


To cultivate this gratitude and preſerve this af. 
 fetion undiminiſhed in our mind, will be the 
ſtrongeſt incitements to a life of godlineſs and vir- 
tue; theſe, and theſe only, being the appointed 
means by which that excellent end can be attained. 


Thoſe who thus apply their hearts unto wiſdom, 
and receive her inſtruttions, ſhe will cauſe to in- 
herit ſubſtance, and fill their treaſures with the 
durable riches of righteouſneſs and peace. Such, 
however circumſtanced in this world, have a ra- 
tional foundation for a ſteadfaſt hope that they 
ſhall ſtand in their lot in the end of days. This 
hope will ſupport in life, open a ſafe path through 
the thorny tracts of adverſity, and prove ſtronger 

| than 
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than the bands of death: they will wait his artival 
with pleaſing expectation, and unſhaken confi- 
dence, as a welcame meſſenger commiſſioned to 
ſtrip off this mortal veſture of decay, and releaſe 


the enraptured ſpirit to join its celeſtial kindred 


in the glorious realms of immortality and eternal 
life, | 


COMPASSION. 


\OMPASSION is an emotion of which we 
ought never to be aſhamed. Graceful, par- 
ticularly in youth, is the tear of ſympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. We ſhould 
not permit eaſe and indulgence to contradt our af- 
fections, and wrap us up in a ſelfiſh enjoyment: 
but we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to think of the 
diſtreſſes of human life, of the ſolitary cottage, the 
dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Nor ought 
we ever to ſport with pain and diſtreſs in any of 
our amuſements, nor treat even the meaneſt inſet 
with wanton cruelty. 


It has been objeQed, and it is to be feared with 
ſome reaſon, that female converſation is too fre- 
quently tinctured with a cenſorious ſpirit, and that 

| ladies 
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ladies are ſeldom apt to diſcover much tenderneſs 
fo: a fallen ſiſter. No arguments can juſtify, no 
pleas extenuate it. 


To inſult over the miſeries of an unhappy crea- 
ture is inhuman, not to compaſſionate them is un- 
chriſtian. The worthy part of the ſex always ex- 
preſs themſelves humanely on the feelings of others, 
in proportion to their undeviating goodneſs, and 
by that gentle virtue are prompted to alleviate the 
diſtreſſes of the unfortunate and wretched; it pre- 
vents us from retaliating injuries, and reſtrains us 


our ſevere judgments and angry paſſions, 


— 


Tux POWER or ELOQUENCE. 


1 a man of eloquence ſpeaks or writes 
upon any ſubjeR, we are too ready to run 

into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſenſibly 
drawn by the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the 
pathetic power of his language. Rhetoric will 
varniſh every error, ſo that it ſhall appear in the 
dreſs of truth, and put ſuch ornaments upon vice, 
as to make it look like virtue. It is an art of 
wondrous and extenſive influence; it often con- 
ceals, obſcures, or overwhelms the truth; and 
places ſometimes a groſs falſhood in the moſt allur- 
ing 


( 


ing light. The decency of action, the muſic of 
the voice, the harmony of the periods, the beauty 
ef the ſtyle, and all the engaging airs of the ſpeak- 
er, have often charmed the hearers into error, 
and perſuaded them to approve whatſoever is pro- 
poſed in ſo agreeable a manner. A large aſſemb- 
ly ſtands expoſed at once to the power of theſe 
prejudices, and imbibes them all. So Cicero and 
Demoſthenes made the Romans and the Athenians 
believe almoſt whatever they pleaſed. 


The beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is 
to learn the {kill (as much as poſſible) of ſeparating 
our thoughts and ideas from words and phraſes, 
to judge of the things from their own natures, and 
in their natural or juſt relation to one another, ab- 
ſtracted from the uſe of language, and to maintain 
a ſteady and obſtinate reſolution, to hearken to 
nothing but truth, in whatſoever dreſs or ſtyle it 
appears. 


— ... — U— — 


ON CONSCIENCE, 
RELATIVELY TO 
The Wise Conduct of Providence, 
IN PUNISHING, GUILT. | 


ONSCIENCE is the law of the all-wiſe au- 
thor of nature, written on our hearts, or 


properly 
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properly the application of this law, as it regards 
the judgments we ſhould form of particular actions. 
It is like a cenſor noting and obſerving our actions, 
and therefore it has not undeſervedly been called 
by ſome a portion of the virgin-ſoul, as not ad- 
mitting the leaſt blemiſh of prevarication. Hence 
good attions beget ſecurity in the conſcience, but 
bad, cauſe anguiſh and vexation, which is better 
known by experience than explained by words : 
For, if it be painful to us to abide by the judg- 
ments of thoſe we live with, and to put up with 
their reprehenſions, it will be more ſo to be con- 
demned by our own reaſon, and to carry about us 
fo ſevere a judge of our actions: And thus it is 
that conſcience performs the functions both of a 
witneſs and judge, when it reprimands us for hav- 
ing done amiſs, as Juvenal ſays: 
But why muſt thoſe be thought to *ſcape, who feel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel, 
Which conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with rage 
controuls, 
And ſpreads amazing terrors thro? their ſouls? 
Nor ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, confin'd 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind; 
Which day and night does dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. 


Many inſtances might be given of the wonder- 


ful force of thoſe inward compunctions and hor- 
rors, 


- ( 2 : 
rors, that ſometimes poſſeſs a guilty mind, and 
are awakened there by the moſt unexpected cir- 
cumſtances. When thele at once let looſe upon 
the unhappy patient, the beloved aſſociations of 
| intereſt, power, and pleaſure, burſt aſunder like 
bubbles of air, the whole ſcene of his paſt life 
riſes full to his view, and appears big with extra- 
vagance and frenzy; the baſe or wicked part he 
has ated, ſtares him in the face, nor can he find 
any relief from thoſe ſtings of remorſe that pierce 
his inmoſt frame, till he has diſcloſed his guilt, 
expelled the exorbitant paſſion, and become ſen- 
ſible to more worthy ſentiments and affections. 


Our acquaintance with hiſtory and the world, 
will ſuggeſt to us many examples of this kind, in 
which it muſt be confeſſed that the hand of the ſo- 
vereign phyſician of nature is very conſpicuous. 
One happened in a neighbouring ſtate not many 
years ago: | 


„ A jeweller, a man of good character and con- 
ſiderable wealth, having occaſion, in the way of 
his buſineſs, to travel at ſome diſtance from the 
place of his abode, took along with him a ſervant, 
in order to take care of his portmanteau. He had 
along with him ſome of his beſt jewels, and a large 
ſum of money, to which his ſervant was likewiſe 
privy, The maſter having occaſion to diſmount 
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on the road, the ſervant watched his opportunity, 
took a piſtol from his maſter's ſaddle, and ſhot 
him dead on the ſpot: then riſling him of his jew- 
els and money, and hanging a large ſtone to his 
neck, he threw him into the neareſt canal. With 
this booty he made off to a diſtant part of the 
country, where he had reaſon to believe that nei- 
ther he nor his maſter were known: there he be- 
gan to trade in a very low way at firſt, that his 
obſcurity might ſcreen him from obſervation, and, 
in the courſe of a good many years, ſeemed to riſe 
by the natural progreſs of buſineſs, into wealth 
and conſideration, ſo that his good fortune ap- 
peared at once the effect of his induſtry and vir- 
tue. Of theſe he counterſeited the appearances ſo 
well, that he grew into great credit, married into 
a good family, and by laying out his hidden ſtores 
diſcreetly, as he ſaw occaſion, and joining to all 
an univerſal affability, he was admitted to a ſhare 
of the government of the town, and roſe from one 
poſt to another, till at-length, he was choſen chief 
Magiſtrate. In this office he maintained a fair 
' charaQer, and continued to fill it with no ſmall 
applauſe, both as a governor and a judge; 'till 
one day, as he ſat on the bench with ſome of his 
brethren, a criminal was brought before them, wh» 
was accuſed of having murdered his maſter. The 
evidence came out full, The jury brought in their 

verditt. 
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verdict that the priſoner was guilty, and the whole 

aſſembly waited the ſentence of the preſident of 
the court (which he happened to be that day) with 
great ſuſpence. Meanwhile he appeared to be in 
an unuſual diſorder and agitation of mind; his 
colour changed often: At length he roſe from his 
ſeat, and, coming down from the bench, placed 
himſelf juſt before the unfortunate man at the bar, 
to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of all preſent. © You 
ſee before you,“ ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
thoſe who ſat on the bench with him, © a ſtriking 
inſtance of the juſt awards of heaven, which, this 
day, after thirty years concealment, preſents to 
you a greater criminal, than the man Juſt now 
found guilty.” Then he made an ample confeſſion 
of his guilt, and of all its aggravations, particu- 
larly the ingratitude of it to a maſter, who had 
raiſed him from the very duſt, and repoſed a pe- 
culiar confidence in him: and told them in what 
manner he had hitherto ſcreened himſelf from pub- 
lic juſtice, and how he had eſcaped the obſerva- 
tion of mankind by the ſpecious maſk he had wore. 
„% But now,” added he, © no ſooner did this un- 
happy priſoner appear before us, charged with the 
ſame crime I was conſcious of myſelf, than the 
cruel circumſtances of my guilt, beſet me in all 
their horror:—the arrows of the Almighty ſtuck 


faſt within me, and my own crime appeared ſo 
2 2 atrocious, 
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atrocious, that I could not conſent to paſs ſen- 
tence againſt my fellow criminal, till I had firſt 
impanelled and accuſed myſelf; nor can I now 
feel any relief from the agonies of an awakened 
conſcience, but by requiring that juſtice may be 
forthwith done againſt me, in the moſt public and 
ſolemn manner, for ſo aggravated a parricide.— 
Therefore, in the preſence of the all-ſeeing God, 
the great witneſs and judge of my crime, and be- 
fore this whole aſſembly, who have been the wit- 
neſſes of my hypocriſy, I plead guilty, and re- 
quire ſentence may be paſſed againſt me as a moſt 
notorious malefattor.*? We may eaſily ſuppoſe 
the amazement of all the aſſembly, and eſpecially 
of his fellow-judges. However, they proceeded, 
upon his confeſſion, to paſs ſentence upon him; 
and he died with all the ſymptons of a penitent 
mind. An exemplary inſtance of the fatal effects 
of an exorbitant paſſion; and of the tremendous 
Juſtice of providence, in detecting one of the moſt 
cool and artful villains, after ſo long a conceal. 
ment. | 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
| OF THE 
Late GENERAL GANSEL's 
PROMOTION, 


ANY years ago the late King had a violent 
T pain in his thumb, which, after many inef- 
fectual experiments, made by the ſtate phyſicians, 
was conſigned over to Dr. Ward, who was at that 
time in great vogue with the public. Previous to 
Ward's admiſſion to the royal preſence, he had 
minutely acquainted himſelf with the diſorder, and - 
had prepared himſelf with a particular noftrum, 
which he had concealed in the hollow of his hand, 
When he was introduced, he begged his Majeſty 
would permit him to look at his hand; which the 
King complied with; when Ward gave him ſuch 
a ſudden wrench, that the King called him a raſ- 
cal, and at the ſame time gave him a kick on the 
ſhins. Ward bore all this patiently, till finding 
| him a little cool, he deſired him to ſtir his thumb, 
which he did to his very great ſurprize, without 
the leaſt pain whatever. The King was ſo tranſ- 
ported with this ſudden relief, that he called him 
his Zſculapius, made him fit down in his preſence, 
and inſiſted upon knowing how he could ſerve 
him. Ward replied, that he thought the honour 
and pleaſure he received in giving him eaſe was 

ſufficient; | 
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ſufficient; but that ſince his Majeſty was ſo ob- 
liging, he told him he had a nephew (meaning 
the late General Ganſel) who was unprovided for, 
and any favour granted him, T ſhould conſider 
as beſtowed on himſelf. The King, after firſt in- 
fiſting on himſelf accepting a ſtate coach, imme- 
diately ſent his nephew a pair of colours in the 
Guards, and by degrees made him a Lieutenant 


General. 


— — 


UNNATURAL BROTHER. 


PON the death of Selimus the ſecond, which 
happened in the year 1582, Amurah the 


third ſucceeded in the Turkiſh empire; at his en- 


trance upon which he cauſed his five brothers, 


Muſtapha, Solymon, Abdalla, Oſman, and Sina- 


gar, without pity or commiſeration, to be ſtran- 


gled in his preſence, and gave orders that they 
ſhould be buried with his dead father, an ordinary 
thing with Mahometan princes, who, to ſecure to 
. themſelves the empire without rivalſhip, ſtick not 


to pollute their hands with the blood of their near- 
eſt relations. It is ſaid of this Amurah, when he 
ſaw the fatal bow-ſtring put about the neck of his 

younger brother, that he was ſeen to weep, but it 


| ſeems they were crocodile tears, for he held firmly 


to his bloody purpoſe, 


A THOUGHT 
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A THOUGHT 
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FIRST MARK INM G. 


2 God, who guards me all the night, 

Be honour, love, and praiſe; 

To God, who ſheds the morning light, 
And gives me length of days. 


His pow'r firſt call'd us forth from nought, 
Inſpir'd the vital flame; 

And with amazing wiſdom wrought 
The whole material frame. 


He gave the ſoul its heav'nly birth, 
He, by his word divine, 

Prepar'd the fit encloſing earth, 
And bade them both combine. 


Strange, that a pure, immortal mind, 
A bright celeſtial ray, 

Should be with fraileſt nature join'd, 
And mixt with common clay! 


O! wond'rous union, ſo compos'd, 
That none can underſtand; 

"Tis ſuch as evidently ſhews, 

Th' Almighty Maker's band. 
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INSTANCES 
OD P 
PRESENCE or MIND. 


RESEN CE of mind may be defined, a rea- 
dineſs to turn to good account the occaſions 


for ſpeaking or acting.“ It is an advantage that 


has often been wanting to men of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed knowledge. Preſence of mind requires an 


. eaſy wit, a proper ſhare of cool reflection, a prac- 


tice in buſineſs, an intuitive view according to 


different occurrences, memory, and fagacity in 


diſputation, ſecurity in danger, and, in the world, 
that liberty of heart which makes us attentive to 


all that paſſes, and keeps us in a condition to pro- 


fit by every thing. The Caliph Hegiage, the hor- 
ror and dread of his people, on account of his 
cruelties, was often wont to trayerſe incog. the 
extenſive provinces of his empire without attend- 
ants, or any mark of diſtinction. He meets with 
an Arab of the deſert, and after ſome diſcourſe 
with him, Friend, ſaid he, I would be glad to 
know, from you, what ſort of a man this Hegiage 


is, there is ſo much talk about? Hegiage, an- 
ſwered the Arab, is not a man, but a tyger, a 


monſter l What is laid to his charge ?—A multi- 


- tude of crimes: he has drenched himſelf in the 
. of more than a million of his ſubje&s.— 


Have 


(997-1 
Have you ever ſeen him? No! well then! look up: 
it is the very man to whom you ſpeak! The Arab, 
without ſhewing the leaſt ſarpriſe, looked ſtedfaſt- 
ly at, and ſaid haughtily to him, and you, do you 
know who I am ?—No! I belong to the family of 
Zobair, every one of whoſe deſcendants becomes 
a fool once a year; this is my day. Hegiage 


fmiled at ſo ingenious an excuſe, and pardoned 
him. | 


A Gaſcon officer, in the'French ch aray; was wpeak⸗ 
ing pretty loud to one of his comtades: as he was 
leaving him, with an important tone of voice, 93 
am going to dine with Villars.” Marſhal Villars, 
who then happened to be ſtanding behind this of- 
ficer ſaid to him mildly, On account oſ my rank 
of General, and not on account of my merit, you 
ſhould have ſaid Mr. Villars.“ The Gaſcon, who 
little imagined he was ſo near the General, replied, 
without appearing the leaſt aſtoniſhed; *Well-a-day, 
nobody ſays Mr. Cæſar, and I thought nobody 
' ought to ſay Mr. Villars.' 


Preſence of mind ſeems to be particularly neceſ- 
ſary to a General of an army, not only for obvi- 
ating accidents in the midſt of an action, but alſo 
for effectually putting a itop to the diſorders of a 
frightened army, or when it declines ; in duty, and 


is ripe for mutiny. . 
A a Ancient 


% * 
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Ancient hiſtory mentions, that the army of Cy- 
rus, in preſence of chat of Cræſus, took for an ill 
omen a loud clap of thunder. The impreſſion did 
not eſcape the penetration of Cyrus, his genius im- 
mediately ſuggeſting to him an interpretation of 
the preſage, which ſpirited up his ſoldiery. 
Friends, ſaid he, the heavens declare for us: let 
us march on to the enemy: I hear the cry of vic- 
tory: we follow thee, O great Jupuert. 


Lucullus being ready to give battle to Tigranes, 
it was remonſtrated to him, to diſſuade him from 
it, that is was an unlucky day. So much the bet- 
| ter, faid he; we ſhall make it lucky by our victory.“ 


 Gonfalvo of Corduba, a General of Ferdinand 
V. King of Arragon, happened, in an action, to 
| fee blown up, at the firſt diſcharge of the enemy, 
the powder magazine of the Spaniards. *« My 
brave boys, cried he immediately to his ſoldiers, 
the vitory is ours: for heaven tells us by this 
grand ſignal, that we ſhall have no further occaſion 
for our artillery.” This confidence of the General 
paſſed to the ſoldiers, and made them gain the vic- 


tory. 72 


The hank Gebe commanded, in 1502, the 
Spaniſh army in the Kingdom of Naples. The 
re il-paid and wanting neceſſaries, took up 
arms 
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arms for the moſt part, and preſented themſelves 


before Gonſalvo, in order of battle, to demand 
their pay. One of the boldeſt of them urged the 
matter ſo far, as to level at him the point of his 
halbert. The general, not in the leaſt diſmayed, 
or even ſeeming to be ſurprized, laid hold of te 
ſoldier's arm, and affecting a gay and ſmiling air, 
as if it had only been in play, Take care, comrade, 
ſaid he, that in fiddling with that weapon you do 
not wound me.“ But the night following, when all 
was quiet, Gonſalvo had this ſeditiqus ſoldier put 


to death, and had him tied up to a window, where 


the whole army ſaw him expoſed the next day, 

mW 
This example of ſeverity recovered and confirmed 
the General's authority, vu fedition had like 
to have ee. | 


—B 


A REMARKABLE STORY. 
or __ 
X ING OSMIN._ 
Axp BISHOP AIDAN. 
| OSMIN had given biſnop Aidan a 
fine horſe. Some time after the biſhop 


happening to meet upon the road a poor man, who, 
begged his charity, diſmounted and gave him the 


horſe, with its rich furniture, The King, on 


Aa a bearing 


A 
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bearing this, was diſpleaſed, and the next time 
the biſhop came to dine with him, ſpoke to him 
in the fallowing manner: Why were you, my 
Lord, ſo prodigal of my favour, as to give away 
my pad to a beggar? If there was a neceſſity for 
ſetting him on horſeback, could not you have ſur- 
niſhed him with one of leſs value? or if he wanted 
any other relief, you might ſurely have taken ſome 
other method to ſupply bis wants, and not have 
parted ſo eaſily with, the preſent I made you.” — 
To, which the biſhop. replied, te Your Majeſty 
ſcems ta have conſidered the matter very imper- 
fectly; for otherwiſe. I am very certain you would 
not ſet a greater. value on the ſon of a mare, than 
on a ſon of a god. Upon this nothing more 
paſſed on the ſubject, and they fat down to dinner. 
Not long afier the King returning from hunting, 
when the biſhop was at court, and remembering 
what had. pafſed, beuyeen them, laid by his ſword, 
and falling at the biſhop's feet, deſired he would 
not take amiſs what, he bad formerly ſaid about 
the pad. The biſhop, greatly affected at ſeeing 
the King in that poſture, raiſed him up, and re 
queſted he would never give himſelf any further 
trouble with regard to that affair, for that he him- 
ſelf bad forgot ĩt. The prelate's ſpirits were not, 
haue yer, ſoon compoſed: he: wept bitterly; and 
being aſked the cauſe on his tears, replied, I 
7 8 „ | foreſee 
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| foreſee that Oſmin's life draws toward its period, 
for in my whole life I never ſaw ſo humble a 
Prince before. His ſoul is too heavenly to dwell 
long among us: indeed the nation does not deſerve 
the bleſſing of ſuch a governor.” The biſhop 
proved a true prophet, for the King was ſoon af- 
ter treacherouſly ſlain; and in about a fortnight 
after Aidan himſelf reſigned his breath; and as 
Bede expreſſed it, received the reward of his pious 
labours, in heaven. 


ANECDOTE 


F. ge- DAS, a Spartan, being about to 
X enter into the Prieſthood, was aſked by the 
Prieſt, what ation worthy of renown he had per- 
formed during bis life? He replied, «If I have 
performed any, the Gods themſelves are acquainted 
with it.”— Hew noble an inſtance of modeſty ! 
How exalted a notion of the Deity ! and ſurely 
nothing can be more fooliſh than to-imagine, by 
the commemoration of our actions, we recommend 
ourſelves to the Deity, who, of whatever nature 
theſe actions may be, muſt have the cleareſt know- 
ledge of their quality and worth. | 


TREACTHRY. 


| 
| | 
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TREACHERY 
JUSTLY REWARDED : 


A ANECDOTE E. 
WY FEST the Romans were befieging the 
city of Faliſca, a School-Maſter contrived 
to lead the children of the principal men of the 
city into the Roman camp. The novelty of ſuch 
a baſeneſs ſurprized them, and they ſo much ab- 
horred it, that immediately they ordered the arms 


ol the traitor to be tied, gave each of the ſcholars 


rods, and bid them whip him back to the city, and 
return to their parents. They did ſo accordingly, 


and in ſo rigorous a manner, that the wretch died 


under their blows, as they entered the city. The 
generolity of the Romans touched the Faliſcans ſo 
ſenſibly, that the next day, on honourable terms, 
they ſubmitted themſelves to the Romans, 


AN ANECDOTE. 
WY HEN Lord Percy was with the army at 
Cork, previous to their departure for 
America, he obſerved a heautiful boy in the ranks 
as a cadet: he went up to. him, aſked his name, 


and his 3 The boy anſwered, My 
Lord, 
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Lord, I am the ſon of an old officer, who after 
many years ſervice both abroad and at home, is 
now a Captain in the Royal Hoſpital near Dub. 
lin; I am his third ſon, and my two elder bro. 
thers are now in the. army.” His Lordſhip, not 
in the uſual mode of recommending the lad to his 
Majeſty for the next vacant commiſſion, but with 
a ſpirit, the inheritance of his noble family, in- 
ſtantly wrote to his agent, Sir William Montgo- 
mery, to lodge the money for an Enfigncy then 
to be ſold in the fifth regiment, and to name this 
boy as the ſucceſſor. The commiſſion was figned 
accordingly ; and at Bunker's-Hill, Brandywine, 
&c. his Lordſhip's Enſign behaved with a degree 
of courage chat reflected honour on the regiment. 


—— ...... —ñEͤ—ͤ — 


Of LIFE. 


1 is not a word in the Engliſh language 
more frequently uſed, nor more ambiguous 
in its meaning, than Life. We hear of perſons 
being acquainted with life, enjoying life, having 
a taſte for life. Miſers, lovers, men of pleaſure, 
buſineſs and ambition, appropriate it to them- 
ſelves, and exclude the pretenſions of all the world 
beſide, They permit others to breathe, and move 
| and 
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and exiſt; to live, is a peculiar privilege of their 
own. Even thoſe who invert the courſe of nature, 
and never begin to wake till the ſeaſon of repoſe, 
aſſume the name of fine ſpirits, poſſefled of the 
invaluable ſecret of improving life to the utmoſt, 
and intitled to treat the moſt reſpeQable charac. 
ters with contempt. Paſſion, education, and fan- 
cy, determine men to different purſuits, and pride 
is always ready to vindicate their choice. Hence 
it happens, that every ſtation has had its friends 
and advocates; that ſome are charmed with the 
grandeur of a public ſcene, and others with the 
freedom and independence of obſcurity; that ſome 
are happy only in courts, and others in deſarts; 
that ſome look upon life as a ridiculous farce, and 
others as an agreeable tour, always preſenting new 
proſpeas, pleaſures, and adventures. If you will 
believe the philoſopher, no gratification is ſo ex- 
quiſite as the diſcovery of truth; and, if you cre- 
dit the Epicure, no entertainment is like that of 
a luxurious table. All theſe various paths and 
charaQers of life, we ought freely to examine, 
that we may impartially pronounce upon the ad- 
vantages and merits belonging to each. We ought 
not to content ourſelves with looking upon the 
outward appearances of mankind, but enquire in- 


to the truth of their ſeveral pretenſions to wiſdom, 


honour, and happineſs. We ſhould conſider hu- 
4 | man 
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man aQtions from their ſecret ſprings, pry into the 
receſſes of the heart, and obſerve what is tranſacted 
in the green-room; which, as Mr. Bays thinks, 
makes a very conſiderable part of the plot. 


According to the degrees of life which mankind 
ſeem to poſſeſs, they cannot be more juſtly divided 
than into the three claſſes of rational, animal, and 
vegetable. If all but the firſt were to be cancelled 
out of exiſtence; what a proſcription would there 
be of the human race! For none belong to that 
order, but thoſe who conſider the end pointed out 
by their frame and ſituation, and unite every paſ- 
ſion and faculty in the purſuit of them; who fill 
ſome uſeful place in ſociety, and direct their ac- 
tions by well-examined and approved principles. 
In the ſecond claſs, we may range all thoſe who 
blindly follow the dictates of cuſtom, and yield to 
the impreſſion of every object round them, with 
any guide but ſenſe, or any power but that of imi- 
tation. They can do as they are trained, glitter at 
public places, dreſs, viſit, and go well thro' the 
artificial decorums of life, but cannot diſtinguiſh 
between its amuſements and concerns. In a word, 
they have ſenſibility without ſentiment, and viva- 
city without pleaſure. The loweſt in this ſcaie are 
thoſe who look upon themſelves as made to con- 
ſume the fruits of the ground, and have no other 

B b ſenſe 
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| ſenſe but hunger and thirſt. Their whole employ- 
ment is to excite and gratify their appetites : their 
pleaſure is inſenſibility, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
periods of their lives, are the ſeaſons of refreſh- 
ment and reſt ; and, therefore, they may be com- 
pared to thoſe vegetables which flouriſh or decay 
as the elements beſtow or deny their influence, 


The higheſt perfeRions of life is, that regular 
ſyſtem of thinking and acting, which affords the 
compleateſt gratifications to the mind and body, 
and produces moſt public and private happineſs. 


BON MOT 
75 O F 
Dr. HENNIX ER. 


EING in a private converſation with the late 
4 Earl of Chatham, his Lordſhip aſked him, 
amongſt other queſtions, how he defined Wit? 
% My Lord,” ſaid the Dr.“ Wit is like what a 
penſion would be, given by your Lordſhip to 
your humble Servant,—a good thing well ap- 
plied.” 


(mn 


AMOR AND OBEDIENTIA : 
A MORAL TALE, 


a * 
* obſtinacy of parents and friends often 
deſtroys the future happineſs of young cou- 
ples, who entertained a pleaſing paſſion, and per- 
haps vowed eternal fidelity to each other, through 
the violence and compulſion too often uſed to ſe- 
parate them from all that is dear, on pretence of 
che inequality of the match, and, as they call it, 
befriending them by forcing a marriage into a 
higher ſtation, though deteſtable to the party com- 


pelled, and for ever after rendering life a burthen, 


or perhaps occaſioning ſome raſh. ſtep whereby 
their ruin enſues, 


It is much to be lamented that parents do not 
conſider the imprudence of ſuch a compulſion, as 
it is known to every one, that titles and honour, 
without love, can never render life happy in the 
marriage ſtate; not admitting every imprudent 
connection, which two young heads may frame, 
but ſuch only as are of age of maturity to judge 
for themſelves. —The following authentic ſtory of 
Amor and Obedientia will confirm the truth of 
the above aſſertion, | 


In a corporation town, in Cheſhire, lived Amor 
and Obedientia. Amor was brought up under the 
B b 2 care. 


— — — 
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they lived both in one town, but bad often heard 
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care of a friend, on whom he chiefly depended 
for a ſubſiſtence, as his own parents were not able 
to give him any fortune, having been lately re- 
duced in the world. His fortune, therefore, de- 


_ pended upon his own abilities, and his behaviour 


towards his friend, (whom I ſhall call by the name 
of Sir Peter) who loved him as his own Son, and 
intended to diſpoſe of him as ſuch. 


Obedientia was the daughter of an honeſt 
tradeſman of the ſame place, a lady of ſurpriſing 
abilities, agreeable behaviour, and an enchanting 
perſon, and had received a very liberal education. 
In ſhort, the young couple were made to pleaſe, 


and were the very model of happineſs. Her for- 


tune was but ſmall, but her accompliſhments made 
amends for that. Sir Peter intended Amor for a 
much greater fortune than - Obedientia was poſ- 
ſeſſed of. 3 . 


The acquaintance of Amor and Obedientia be- 
gan at a public diverſion, about ten miles from 


home. Obedientia was there upon a viſit for ſome 
time, at a friend's houſe, where Amor likewiſe 


went one day to ſee the diverſions. They met by 


chance at this place, which was the firſt ſcene of 


their future- intrigue. Amor never had any ac- 
quaintance with Obedientia before this time, tho” 


of * 
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of her abilities, which he found perfectly true, as 
his heart was by this accidental acquaintance en- 
tirely her's. He was ſo much engaged, that he 
did not return home for two or three days; and 
when he did, he waited with the utmoſt impatience 
for the arrival of the fair keeper of his heart. He 
did not diſcloſe his mind to her for ſome time, 
but gave evident marks thereof, which were agree- 
ably returned. 


Amor at firſt was afraid ſo charming a Lady as 
Obedientia was otherwiſe engaged, than to hear- 
ken to his ſolicitations, but ſoon found her at- 
tached to no one, though numbers were ſtriving 
to gain her affections. He then ventured to diſbur- 
then his mind to her, which was received by evi- 
dent marks of ſatisfaction. Things being in this 
train, he viſited her conſtantly at her parent's, 
three or four times a day. He ſpent his evenings 
ſucceſſively with her, and accompanied her to all 
the aſſemblies and diverſions in the country. In 
ſhort, he was never happy but when in her com- 
pany. Their happineſs was of too great moment 
to laſt long: they loved each other with equal af- 
fection; and nothing was wanting but their union 
to make them perfectly happy, which at that in- 
terval, was totally impoſſible for a number of 
years, The buſy world ſaw with enmity the hap- 

| pineſs 
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pineſs of this charming pair; and ſtrove, by a 
number of ichemes and fabulous ſtories, to de- | 


troy it. . 


Sir Peter, all this time, knew nothing of the 
connection, which Amor and Obedientia endea- 
voured by all means to conceal from him, as they 
well knew he would object againſt it, and the 
violence of his temper might thereby be their im- 


mediate ſeparation. However, he perceived an 


alteration in the behaviour of Amor, and that he 
totally neglected his ſtudies, which ſurpriſed him 
very much, as he could not tell the reaſon, till 
his ears were at laſt caught by the ill-natured ſto- 
ries then circulating about, which aſſuredly brought 
on a violent quarrel between Amor and his guar- 


dian, who inſiſted upon Amor's immediately leav- 


ing his houſe, or breaking off the connection with 
Obedientia; and perſevered therein ſo much, that 
Amor was at laſt forced faithfully to promiſe to 
baniſh all thoughts of Obedientia, and never {peak 
to her more. 


He was obliged to ſubmit to his fate, as he very 
well knew his fortune depended upon Sir Peter, 
and his non-compliance to his will, would be his 
certain and immediate ruin, The fituation he was 


now in cannot be expreſſed. Deprived of his dear 


Obcdientia, and the thoughts of the pleaſure he 


uſed 
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| uſed to enjoy in her company, he was driven to 
deſpair. But how to diſcloſe this fad tale to Obe- 
dientia, he was at a loſs to determine: he, how- 
ever, reſolved to pay her a laſt and final viſit, to 
communicate to her the cauſe of their ſeparation, 
which he did, with as much fortitude and reſolu- 
tion as lay in his power. 


No one can judge the ſorrow that was painted 
on their countenances: the circumſtances they 
were in is paſt the power of a pen to deſcribe, and 
the tortures they ſuffered upon the occaſion, were 
more than they could bear. 


But when the time came that they muſt bid the 
laſt parting farewell, it is too affecting to expreſs. 
Encircled in each others arms, and floods of tears 
flowing down their cheeks, with vows of eternal 

conſtancy paſſing and re- pꝓaſſing between them, 

their caſe was really deplorable: however, they 
at laſt tore themſelves from each other, in a ſitua- 
tion not to be deſcribed. 


Amor continued ſeveral days in a ſtate of ſtu- 
pefaction, inſomuch that his health began perceiv- 
ably to impair. As for Obedientia, ſhe was much 
in the ſame ſtate; and a fortnight paſſed in this 
unhappy ſituation, *ill it was impoſſible to bear it 

any 
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any longer, and Amor reſolved upon a ſcheme, 
which he conjetured might produce ſome little 
happineſs. 


He entruſted an acquaintance, whom he believed 
his friend, laid his heart open to him, and begged - 
his friendſhip to aſſiſt him in keeping a correſpon- 
dence with Obedientia, by letters. He promiſed 
his ſincerity, and pledged it by a ſolemn oath: a 
correſpondence was thereby carried on for ſome 
time; at laſt they agreed upon a place of rendez- 
vous, a little way out of town, to meet each other, 
and there to enjoy the happineſs of each other's 
company in private, which they were deprived of 
in public. 


Sir Peter never had the leaſt ſuſpicion of their 
clandeſtine meetings, as he put too much confi- 
dence in Amor, to believe he would deceive him; 
yet he ſaw his ſituation, but aſcribed it to the 
ſudden parting. 


In this fituation they did not continue long, be- 
fore their happineſs was again totally deſtroyed, 
through the perfidy of their friend, who was en- 
truſted with the fatal ſecret. He proved a ſerpent 
in their breaſt, inſtead of a fincere friend, as they 
thought him to be: he was the inſtrument of ac- 
celerating their misfortunes, and their ruin, as 
afterwards enſued. 


This 
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This perſon being an inſinuating, fly man, took 
an opportunity, perhaps through intereſt, to in- 
form Sir Peter of their correſpondence, and of 
the clandeſtine meetings of the diſtreſſed pair.— 
Sir Peter could not eaſily believe it: upon which 
the traitor offered, at the next meeting of Amor 
and Obedientia, to lay the ſcene before his own 
eyes; which he actually did, by conducting him 
privately to the appointed place. Rage and re- 
venge immediately took poſſeſſion of the breaſt of 
Sir Peter; he flew to the loving couple, who-were 
at that time at the higheſt pitch of happineſs which 
their forbidden connedtion allowed them, and tore 
Amor from the arms of his charming Obedientia, 
and beat him before her eyes in a moſt inhuman 
manner; and, to compleat their ruin, abſolutely 
inſiſted on Amor's never entering his doors any 
more. The entreaties and prayers of Amor and 
Obedientia were of no effect; and, after diſowning 
all pretenſions to Amor, he left them in a ſitua- 
tion every humane breaſt muſt feel for. What 
was to be done in their preſent circumſtances? 
They could not conceive any thing but that im- 
pending ruin lay before them: however, Amor 
reſolved not to be the cauſe of Obedientia's ruin; 
he loved her to ſuch exceſs, that to ſee the part- 
ner of his heart want, would be worſe than a to- 
tal ſeparation; which, if they had married, would 

Cc have 
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have been the certain conſequence; therefore, he : 
reſolved to run the riſk of his own ruin, to pre- 
ſerve that of Obedientia; and under pretence of 
a ſhort parting, he immediately ſet off for a ſea- 
port town, and entered a volunteer on board a 
man of war, in order to gain a fortune by ſome 
means, ſo as to ſet him and his fair Obedientia 
above the cares of life, or die in the attempt ; per- 
ſevering {till rather to die than to reduce to want, 
by any raſh ſtep, one of the moſt amiable women 
in the univerſe; for he well knew the fortune 
Obedientia was likely to be poſſeſſed of, was too 
ſmall to ſupport them long. However, his fate 
was otherwiſe determined; for at an engagement 
at ſea he was wounded, and ſoon after bravely 
died, fighting for his King and country: and thus 
ended the life of the faithful Amor, whoſe death 
was crowned with honour and virtue. 


Obedientia knew nothing for ſome time of the 
fate of Amor, but was ſurprized at his long ſtay 
from her, and waited with the utmoſt impatience 
for his return. Being between hope and deſpair, 
divers thoughts alternately took poſſeſſion of her 
mind, continually dreading ſome misfortune ; when 
at laſt the ſhocking news of his death arrived, with 
the particulars of the former part of the above ac- 
count, wrote in his own hand to an acquaintance, 


and 
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and nearly at the ſame time a moſt pathetic letter 
to Obedientia, acquainting her with his reſolu- 
tions, and profeſling the tendereſt regard and ſin- 
cere continuance thereof, 'till the time arrived 
that might render them happy; hoping he ſhould 
kave no reaſon to repent his conſtancy, by the 
fidelity of Obedientia; and concluded with beg- 
ging ſhe would make herſelf as happy in her pre- 
ſent circumitance as ſhe poſſibly could, 


His death no ſooner reached the ears of Obe. 
dientia, than ſhe fainted away, and ſoon after fell 
into a high fever, in which ſhe lingered for ſome 
time, continually raving on her dear Amor, and 
died ſoon after in the utmoſt agonies of death, be- 
wailed by all her acquaintance, and leaving be- 
hing her a pattern of true love, and real virtue. 


And thus ended the lives of thoſe amiable per- 
ſons, Amor and Obedientia, whoſe only fault was 
loving too weil. Their laſt misfortunes were 
chiefly owing to a treacherous and diſſembling 
friend. Their correſpondence ſeems all along ho- 
nourable, and their intention 1s ſuppoſed to be, to 
have kept on in the ſame ſecret connection, till a 
convenient ſeaſon had interfered, that they might 
have been united in the nuptial bands, without in? 
curring the diſpleaſure of friends, or reducing 
themſelves to a ſtate of beggary. 

Cc2 EXHORTATION 
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EXHORTATION 
AGAINST 
EXCESSIVE SORROW. 


ET not your thoughts dwell continually upon 
your diſtreſſes and afflictions. Suffer not the 
chambers of your ſoul to be ever hung round with 
dark and diſmal ideas: chew not always the worm- 
wood and the gall; but remember the many tem- 
poral mercies you enjoy, and the rich treaſures of 
grace in the goſpel. Suryey the immortal bleſſings 
of pardon of fin, and eternal life; the love of God, 
and the hope of heaven. Look ſometimes on theſe 
brighter ſcenes; ſuffer not your ſorrow to bury all | 
your paſt and preſent comforts in darkneſs and 
oblivion. Thankfulneſs is one way to joy. 


Remember, if you are a chriſtian indeed, the 
ſprings of your grief cannot flow long, the hour 
of death wilt dry them all up. The laſt moment 
of this mortal life is a certain and final period to 
forrow. Converſe much among the manſions and 
Joys of the inyifible world, and your hope which 
is laid A the very gleamings of that glory 
will brighten the darkeſt providences, and relieve 
the ſoul under its ſharpeſt pains. 


Compare your miſeries with your ſins, and then 
you will think them Jighter. You will learn then 


to 
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to bear your burdens with a more ſerene and 
peaceful mind, and turn your ſorrows into repen- 
tance for ſin. But, alas! we aggravate our ſuf. 
ferings, and extenuate and excuſe our fins: whereas 
ſufferings would appear lighter, if we did but con- 
ſider how much heavier evils we have deſerved 


from the hands of an holy and offended God. 


O N THE 
VANITY of RICHES. 


E'EST thou, fond youth, yon precipice on 
high, 

Rob'd by the clouds, and turban'd by the ſky, 
How low'ring darkly o'er the ſhadow'd plains, 
It ſtrikes wild terror thro' the gazing ſwains ? 
It's craggy ſides can boaſt no fertile ſoil, 
No promis'd harveſt tempts a rural toll; 
No grazing cattle find their paſture there, 
Nor fragrant flowers perfume the ambient air; 
No ſweet-meand'ring current glides along, 
Courting the meadows with its murm'ring ſong; 
No ſhady bow'rs adorn its barren ſides, 
Nor fair encloſure its rough ground divides ; 
No lofty ſpires a wond'ring glance invite, 
Nor artful gardens tempt the diſtant fight. 


All 
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All rough and wild, it rears its rocky head, 
And ſtrikes the wond'ring eye with awful dread. 
From its high top impetuous torrents flow, 
Form'd by diſſolving tracts of native ſnow; 
Sorrow fits brooding on its furrow'd face, 

And deſolation triumphs oer the place: 

Se*eſt thou all this, fond mortal? Think, if ſo, 
Thou ſe'eſt the bliſs the vain ambitious know, 
Such are the barren pleaſures they enjoy, 

For this alone whole ages they employ. 

They move our pity, tho' they tempt our ſight, 
High above all, but wretched by their height, 


— —— 


II. 


HEN ve act according to our duty, we 
commit the event to him by whoſe laws 
our actions are governed, and who vill ſuffer 
none to be finally puniſhed for obedience. But, 
when in proſpett of ſome good, whether natural 
or moral, we break the rules preſcribed to us, we 
withdraw from the direftion of ſuperior wiſdom, 
and take all conſequences upon ourſelves. 


(2 
S 
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ROYAL ANECDOTE. | 


S an inſtance of the excellent manner in which 

the Royal children are educated, one in- 
ſtance is worthy of mention reſpeCting their pocket 
money.—The younger ones have all a ſtated ſum 
allowed, proportioned to their age; and the Queen 
requires them to give an account, how they dif. 
poſe of it, when they receive a lecture, if a con- 
ſiderable portion is not beſtowed in ſome com- 
mendable charity, that is free from oſtentation.— 
Every one chuſes how he will beſtow his money. 
One of the little ones hearing a newſpaper read, 
ſaid to the Queen, Mamma, I can't think what 
a priſon is? Upon its being explained, and un- 
derſtanding that the priſoners were half-ſtarved 
for want, —© That,“ replicd the child, © is very 
cruel, for the priſon 1s bad enough without ſtarv- 
ing.—I will certainly give my charity in bread to 
poor priſoners;”* which being ordered, was ſent 
accordingly. Thus it is, that in the minutiæ of 
education, principles of humanity and tenderneſs 
are inſtilled, which are much more likely to form 
the mind, than the moſt ſolemn arguments, and 
tedious reaſonings. 


RELAXATION. 


— — — 
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RELAXATION. 


FT ER the exerciſes which the health of the 
body requires, and which have themſelves a a 
natural tendency to aQtuate and invigorate the 
mind, the moſt eligible amuſement of a rational 
being, ſeems to be that interchange of thoughts 
which is praQtiſed in free and eaſy converſation ; 


where ſuſpicion is baniſhed by experience, and 


emulation by benevolence; where every man ſpeaks 
with no other reſtraint than unwillingneſs to of- 
fend, and hears with no other diſpoſition than a 
deſire to be pleaſed. 


— — — — 
RELIGION. 


= ſpirit of true religion ſpreads gentleneſs 
and affability. It gives a native unaffected 
eaſe to the behaviour; it is ſocial, kind and cheer- 
ful; far removed from that gloomy and illiberal 
ſuperſtition which clouds the brow, ſharpens the 
temper, dejetts the ſpirits, and teaches men to fit 
themſelves for another world, by negleQing the 


concerns of this. 


On the contrary, religion conneQts our prepara- 
tion for heaven with an honourable diſcharge of 
the 
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the duties of active life. It is aſſociated in the 
imagination with all that 1s lovely and uſeful ; 
with whatſoever things are true, are juſt, are pure, 
are lovely, are of good report; wherever there is 
any virtue, and wherever there is any praiſe. 


Religion is rather a matter of ſentiment than 
reaſoning. The important and intereſting articles 
of faith are ſufficiently plain. Our attention ſhould 
be fixed on theſe, and not ſuffered to meddle with 
controverſy: for there we are plunged into a chaos 
from which we never ſhall be able to extricate 
ourſelves. It ſpoils the temper, and has no good 
effect on the heart. | 


All books, and all converſation that tend to 
ſhake our faith, on thoſe great points of religion, 
which ſhould ſerve to regulate our conduct, and 
on which our hopes of future and eternal happi- 
neſs depend, ſhould be avoided. 


We ſhould never indulge ourſelves in ridicule 
on religious ſubjetts, nor give countenance to it 
in others, by ſeeming diverted with what they ſay. 
This, to people of good breeding, will be a ſuffi- 
cient check. It is not neceſſary to go further 
than ſcripture for our religious opinions. 


We 
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We ſhould embrace thoſe we find clearly re- 
| vealed, and never perplex ourſelves about ſuch 
as we do not underſtand, but treat them with ſi- 
lent and becoming reverence. 


ON G OD. 


FHAT to no object firike upon the ſight, 
Thy ſacred preſence is an inward light. 
What tho' no ſound ſhall penetrate the ear, 
To liſt'ning faith the voice of truth is clear. 
Sincere devotion. wants no outward: ſhrine, 
The centre of an humble Soul is thine. 
There may I worſhip, and there may'ſt thou raiſe 
Thy ſeat of glory, and thy throne of grace ; 
Yea, fix, (if Chriſt my advocate appear) 
The ſtri& tribunal of thy juſtice there. 
Let each vain thought, and each impure deſire, 
Meet in thy wrath with a conſuming fire. 
Thou too can'ſt raiſe (tho? puniſhing for ſin) 
The joys of peaceful penitence within; 
Thy juſtice and thy mercy both are ſweet; 
Thou mak'ſt our ſufferings and ſalvation meet. 
Befal me, then, whatever God' ſhall pleaſe, 
His wounds are healing, and his griefs give caſe. 
He is the true phyſician of the ſoul, 
Applies the med'cine that can make it whole. 
III 


_— > 


I'll do, I'll ſuffer, whatſoe'er he wills; 

I ſee his aim thro! all theſe tranſient ills: 
Tiis to inſure a ſalutary grief, 

To fit the mind to abſolute relief; 

Till purg'd from ev'ry falſe and finite love, 
Dead to the world, alive to things above; 
The ſoul renew'd, as in its firſt form'd youth, 
Shall worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth. 


—_— . —— — 


Against Indulging | 
IMPROPER CURIOSITY. 


1 your needleſs curioſity, and all 


ſolicitous enquiries into things which were 
better unknown. How many plentiful ſprings of 
fear, ſorrow, anger, and hatred have been found 
out and broken up by this laborious digging ? 
Have-a-care of an over curious ſearch into ſuch 
things as might have ſafely remained for ever ſe- 
cret, and the ignorance of them had prevented 
many fooliſh and hurtful paſſions. A fond ſolici- 
tude to know all that our\friends or our foes ſay 
of us, is often recompenſed with vexing diſquie- 
tudes and anguiſh of ſoul, 
N LQVE. 


Dde. 
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WW HAT is commonly called Lov amonglt 
the women, is rather gratitude and par- 
tiality to the man who prefers any individual to 
the reſt of the ſex; | ſuch a man ſhe often marries 
with little of either perſonal eſteem or affection. 
Indeed, without an unuſual ſhare of ſenſibility, 
and very peculiar good fortune, a woman in this 
country has very little probability of marrying for 
love. For love is not to begin on the part of the 
female, but entirely to be the conſequence of a 
man's attachment to her. Nature has therefore as 
wiſely as beneyolently aſſigned to the tender ſex, 
a greater flexibility' of taſte on this ſubject. 


Some agreeable qualities recommend a gentle- 
man to common good liking, and friendſhip. In 
the courſe of acquaintance, he contratts an attach- 
ment. When a woman perceives it, it excites her 
gratitude; this riſes into preference, perhaps, at 
laſt advances to ſome degree of attachment, eſpe- 
cially if it meets with croſſes and difficulties; for 
theſe, and a ſtate of ſuſpence are very great in- 


citements to attachment, and are the food of love 
in both ſexes. 


The effects of love among men are diverſified 
hy their different tempers. An artful man may 
| counterfeit 


_F 
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counterfeit every one of them ſo as eaſily to im- 
poſe on a young girl of an open, generous, and 
feeling heart, if ſhe is not extremely on her guard. 
The fineſt parts of ſuch a girl may not always 
prove ſufficient for her ſecurity. The dark and 
crooked paths of cunning are unſearchable, and 
inconceivable to an honourable and elevated mind. 


Superstition and Entbusiasm. 


UPERSTITION and Enthuſiaſm are two ca- 
pital ſources of deluſion. Superſtition on the 
one hand, attaching men with immoderate zeal to 
the ritual and external part of religion; Enthu- 
ſiaſm, on the other, direQing their whole atten- 
tion to internal emotions, and myſtical communi- 
cations with the ſpiritual world; while neither the 
one nor the other has paid ſufficient regard to the 
great moral duties of the chriſtian life. Indeed, 
the horror of Superſtition has ſometimes reached 
ſo far, as to produce contempt for all external in- 
ſtitutions, whilſt perſons of a devout turn, being 
carried by warm affections at times into injuſtifia- 
ble exceſſes, have thence made many conclude, 
that all devotion was a-kin to enthuſiaſm, 


ENTRANCE 
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UPON 
. D. 


URINO vas a young man brought up to a 
reputable trade; the term of his apprentice- 

ſhip was almoſt expired, and he was contriving 
how he might venture into the world with ſafety, 
and purſue buſineſs with ſucceſs. Among his near 
kindred, Serenus was one, a gentleman of conſi- 
derable charaQter in the ſacred profeſſion; and, 
after he had conſulted with his father, who was 
a merchant of great eſteem and experience, he alſo 
thought fit to ſeek a word of advice from the di- 
vine. Serenus had ſuch a reſpeQ for his young 
kinſman, that he ſet his thoughts at work on this 
ſubject, and with ſome tender expreſſions, which 
melted the youth into tears, he put into his hand 
a paper of his beſt counſels. Curino entered upon 
buſineſs, purſued his employments with uncom- 
mon advantage, and under the bleſſing of heaven 
advanced himſelf to a conſiderable eſtate. He 
lived with honour in the world, and gave a luſtre 
to. the religion which he profeſſed; and, aſter a 
long life of piety and uſefulneſs, he died with a 
facred compoſure of ſoul, under the influences of 
the chriſtian hope. Some of his neighbonrs won- 
dered at his felicity in this world, joined with ſo 
e much 
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much. innocence, and ſuch ſevere virtue. But after 
his death, this paper was found in his cloſet, which 
was drawn up by his kinſman in holy orders, and 
was ſuppoſed to have a large ſhare in procuring 


his happineſs. 


—  — — — —  — 


ANECDOTE. 


HE method which King Sigar took of gain- 
ing the affections of Avilda, daughter to 
the King of Gothland, was ſomewhat uncommon. 
This lady, contrary to the manners and diſpoſi- 
tion of her ſex, exerciſed the profeſſion of piracy, 
and was ſcouring the ſeas with a powerful fleet, 
while a foreign prince was offering ſacrifices to her 
beauty at the ſhrine of love. Perceiving that this 
maſculine lady was not to be gained by the uſual 
arts of lovers, Sigar took the extraordinary reſo- 
lution of addreſſing her in a method no agreca- 
ble to her humour. He fitted out a fleet, went 
in queſt of her, and engaged her in a furious bat- 
tle, which continued two days without intermiſſion: 
thus gaining poſſeſſion of a heart, to be conquered 
only by valour. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
OF THE 
Late FONAS HANWAY, Es. 


ING the progreſs of the bill which he 

introduced into the houſe of Commons, for 
the regulation of the infant pariſh-poor, he was 
obliged to be inceſſantly going about to the mem- 
bers of the clerks, and to bring down his eviden- 
ces; for he was his own ſolicitor. His coachman, 
which had not the ſame motives to ſoften his fa- 
tigue, which his maſter felt, after driving him 
about from dawn *till near the evening, was ſtop- 
ped in the Strand, in their way to the Parliament 
houſe, by a crowd of carriages. The old gentle- 
man, full of the great object then on his hands, 
and impatient of the leaſt delay, put his head 
through the window of his carriage, and began to 
rate his Coachman for not getting on; called him 
blockhead, fool, &c. and directed him how to 
drive, to extricate himſelf from the crowd. Upon 
which, the fellow deſcended from the box, with 
great ſeeming compoſure, and ſaid, © If you think 
you can drive better than I can, you may drive 
yourſelf.” He accordingly came home, and brought 
his whip with him. The carriage was driven home 
by a Porter; and Mr. Hanway purſued his way 
en foot. h 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
0 F 
Dr. 70 0 


A GENTLEMAN obſerving to the Doctor, 

that there was leſs vagrant poor in Scotland 
than in England, and as a proof of it, ſaid there 
was no inſtance of a beggar dying in the ſtreets 
there. © I believe you are very right, Sir, ſays 
Johnſon, but that does not ariſe from the want of 
vagrants, but the impoſſibility of flarving a Scotch- 


man.“ 


— 


O F E H E 
FORCE and BENEFIT 
OF A 


GOOD EXAMPLE. 


1 * way to love our fellow- creatures, is to 
wiſh them all the good we think conducive 
to their happineſs, and to procure it for them, if 
in our power. As nothing is more conducive to 
happineſs than virtue, the firſt and moſt important 
duty of ſociety, is to diſplay it in its full luſtre to 
thoſe who ſurround us, in order to make them fall 
in love with it, Now, example is the moſt pro- 

| E e | per 
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per means to produce this effect, and frequently it 
is the only one in our power. Every man cannot 
compole books, preach ſermons, or make laws; 
beſides, theſe are only lifeleſs pictures, which ſel- 
dom touch the heart, and exhibit only imperſect 
and mutilated repreſentations of virtue. The pen, 
and even the tongue itſelf, like the pencil, paint 
only the ſurface of objects; and of this ſurface 
they repreſent no more than can be perceived at 
one view, and one attitude : they cannot animate 
the figure. Example is a living picture, which re- 
preſents virtue in action, and communicates the 
impreſſion that moves it to the heart of every ſpec- 
tator.— Now every one is capable of giving an 
example of virtue, ſince nothing more is requiſite 
than to act uniformly the honeſt man. 


Let us leave all curious and uſeleſs ſpeculation, 
and admire the Divine Wiſdom; which of all the 
means capable of contributing to purity of morals, 
has inveſted all men with that which is known to 
produce the moſt certain effect. Some, indeed, 
contribute more than others; but every one is 
capable of contributing in ſome degree. There is 
a radiancy in all the ſtars, but they have not all 
objeAs of equal dimenſions, It is the ſame in reſ- 
| pett to examples of virtue; each, in the circle he 
occupies, illuminates and vivifies whatever ap- 


proaches him, | 88 
A CLERICAL 


( 


A CLERICAL 
BON MOT. 


FARMER riding with a licentious Divine, 
when the diſcourſe turned upon perſonal re- 
formation, aſked him, how he thought his direc- 
tions to his flock could ever be effeQual, as it 
was plain, from his own conduct, that he made 
no progreſs in the way himſelf? 


Not the leſs for that,” replied the parſon, 
“ Don't you ſee that hand poſt? It never goes to 


the place it points to, but it is effectual i in direct- 
ing others.“ 


« Certainly,” replied the farmer. 


& And beſides,” ſaid the divine, “ if I was to 
be foremoſt in this journey, pray who is to take 
care of the hindmoſt of my flock ?” 


————————— mom * 


ANECDOTE 
O F 
Tbe Late Lord . 


Wr this great ſtateſman had ſettled a plan 
for ſome ſea expedition he had in vew, he 
ſent orders to Lord Anſon to ſee the neceſſary ar- 

E e 2 rangements 
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rangements taken immediately, and the number 
of ſhips required, properly fitted out by a given 
time. On the receipt of the orders, Mr. Cleve- 
land, was ſent from the Admiralty to remonſtrate 
on the impoſſibility of obeying them. He found 
his Lordſhip in the moſt excruciating pain, from 
one of the moſt ſevere fits of the gout he had ever 
experienced. Impoſſible, Sir,” ſaid he, © don't 
talk to me of impoſſibilities,” and then raiſing 
himſelf upon his legs, while the ſweat ſtood in 
large drops on his forehead, and every fibre of his 
body was convulſed with agony, & Go, Sir, and 
tell his Lordſhip, that he has to do with a miniſter 
who adtually treads on impoſlibilities.” 


; —— — — — — — 


ON THE 
FANITY of HUMAN LIFE, 
THE VISION OF MIRZA, 
O what is Life? that thoughtleſs Wiſh of all ! 
* A Drop of Honey, in a ht of Call!“ 
— 

N the fifth day of the 8 which, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I al- 


_ ways kept holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and 


offered up my morning devotions, I aſcended up 
the 
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the high hills of Bagdad, in order to paſs the reſt 
of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was 
here airing myſelf on the top of the mountains, 
I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity 
of human life; and paſſing from one thought to 
another, ſurely, ſaid I, Man is but a ſhadow, 
and Life a dream. Whilſt I was thus muſing, I 
caſt my eye towards the ſummit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I diſcovered one in the 
habit of a ſhepherd, with a muſical inſtrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to 
his lips, and began to play upon it. —The ſound 
of it was exceedingly ſweet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, 
and altogether different from any thing I had ever 
heard. This puts me in mind of thoſe heavenly 
airs that are played to the departed ſouls of good 
men upon their firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear 
out the impreſſions of their agonies, and to qua- 
lify them for the pleaſures of that happy place.— 
My heart melted away in ſecret rapture. I had 
often been told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been en- 
tertained with muſic who hath paſſed by it, but 
never heard that the muſician had before made 
himſelf viſible, When he had raiſed my thoughts, 
by thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to 
taſte the pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked 


upon 
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upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, 
and by the waving of his hand directed me to ap- 
proach the place where he ſat: T drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a ſuperior nature; 
and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the cap- 
tivating ſtrains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The genius ſmiled upon me with a look 
of compaſſion and affability, that familiarized him 
to my imagination, and at once diſpelled all my 
fears and apprehenſions with which I approached 
him. He lifted me from the ground; and taking 
| me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard 
= thee in thy ſoliloquies: follow me. He then led 
Z me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, and placed 
me on the top of it: Caſt thine eye Eaſtward, 
ſaid he, and tell me what thou fee'ſt. I ſee, ſaid 
I, a huge Valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it. The valley that thou ſee'ſt ſaid 
he, is the vale of miſery; and the tide of water 
that thou ſee'ſt, is part of the great tide of eter- 
nity. What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that. the tide I 
ſee riſes out of a thick miſt at one end, and again 
loſes itſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What thou. 
ſee'ſt_ ſaid he, is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its con- 
ſummation. Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea that 
is thus bounded with darkneſs on both ends, and 
| e 
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tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a Bridge, 
ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide, The 
bridge thou ſee'ſt, ſaid he, is human life; conſidet 
it attentively. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I 
found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire 
arches, with ſeveral broken arches, which, added to 

thoſe that were entire, made up the number about 
an hundred. As I was counting the arches, the ge- 
nius told me, that this bridge at ffrſt conſiſted of 


a thouſand arches; but that a great flood ſwept 


away the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous 
condition I now beheld it. But tell me further, 
ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multi- 
tudes of people paſling over it, ſaid I, and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked 
more attentively, I faw ſeveral of the paſſengers 
dropping through the bridge into the great tide 
that flowed underneath it; and, upon further exa- 
mination perceived, there were innumerable trap- 


doors that lay concealed.in the bridge, which the 


paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they fell thro' 
them into the tide, and immediately diſappeared. 
Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people 
no ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of 
them fell into them. They grew thinner towards 
the middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer toge- 
ther towards the end of the arches that were en- 

| tire. 
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tire. There were indeed ſome perſons, but their 
numbers were very ſmall, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell 
through, one after another, being quite tired and 
ſpent with ſo long a walk. I paſſed ſome time in 


the contemplation of this wonderful ſtructure, and 


the great variety of objects which it preſented. — 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to 
ſee ſeveral dropping unexpettedly in the midſt of 
mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing that 
ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some were 
looking upwards towards the heavens ina thought- 
ful poſture, and, in the midſt of a ſpeculation 
ſtumbled and fell out of fight. Multitudes were 
very buly in the purſuit of bubbles that glittered 
in their eyes and danced before them; but often, 
when they thought themſelves within the reach of 
them, their footing failed, and down they ſunk. — 
In this confuſion of objects I obſerved ſome with 
ſcymetars in their hands, and others with urinals, 
who ran too and fro upon the bridge, thruſting 
ſeveral perſons on trap-doors, which did not ſeem 
to lie in their way, and which they might have 
eſcaped, had they not thus been forced upon them. 
The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me- 


lancholy proſpect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it: Take thine eyes off the bridge, 


faid he, and tell me if thou yet ſee'ſt any thing 
| thou 
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thou doſt not comprehend. Upon looking up, 
what mean, ſaid I, theſe great flights of birds that 
are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
ſettling upon it, from time to time? I ſee vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many 
other feathered creatures, ſeveral little winged 
boys, that perch in great numbers upon the mid- 
dle arches, Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, 
avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with the like 
cares and paſhons that infeſt human life. I here 
fetched a deep ſigh; alas, ſaid I, Man was made 
in vain! How is he given away to miſery and mor- 
tality; tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! 
The genius being moved with compaſhon towards 
me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpett.— 
Look no more, ſaid he, on man 1n the firſt ſtage 
of his exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity: 
but caſt thine eye to that thick miſt into which the 
tide bears the ſeveral generations of mortals that 
fall into it. I directed my fight as I was ordered, 
and (whether or no the good genius ſtrengthened 
it with any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part 
of the miſt that was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate) ſaw the valley opening at the further 
end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through 
the midſt of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts, The clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, 
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inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it; but 
the other appeared to me a vaſt ocean, planted 
with innumerable iſlands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thou- 
ſand little ſhining ſeas that ran among them.— I 
could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, with 
garlands upon their heads, paſſing among the trees, 
lying down. by the ſides of fountains, or reſting 
on beds of flowers; and could hear a confuſed 
harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and muſical inſtruments. Gladneſs grew 
in me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. 
I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle that I might fly 
away to thoſe happy ſeas: But the genius told me 
there was no paſſage to them, except through the 
gates of death, that I ſaw opening every moment 
upon the bridge.—The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie 
ſo freſh and green before thee, and with which the 
whole face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as 
thou canſt ſee, are more in number than the ſands 
on the ſea ſhore. There are myriads of iflands 
beyond thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reach- 
ing farther than thine eye, or even thine imagi- 
nation can extend itſelf, Theſe are the manſions 
of good men after death, who, according to the 
degrees and kinds of virtue in which they excel- 
led, are diſtributed among thoſe ſeveral iſlands, 
" which abound with pleaſures of different kinds and 
degrees, 
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degrees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of 
thoſe who are ſettled in them: Every iſland is a 
paradiſe accommodated to its reſpettive inhabi- 
tants. Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miſerable, that 
gives thee opportunities of earning ſuch a reward? 
Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo 
happy an exiſtence? Think not man was made in 
vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him. 
] gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy 
iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now I beſeech 
dec, the ſecrets that lie hid under theſe dark 
ciouds, which cover the ocean on the other fide 
of the rock of adamant, 


The genius making me no anſwer, I turned 
about to addreſs myſelf to him a ſecond time, but 
I found that he had left me; I then turned again 
to the viſion whieh I had been ſo long contem- 
plating, but inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but 
the long hollow Valley of Bagdad, with oxen, - 
fa and camels grazing upon the ſides of it. 
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YOUNG PRINCE. 


UNTING one day with his governor, he 

. complained he was cold. —* Give me,” ſays 
he, „my cloak.” —* My prince,” replied the go. 
vernor, ©perſons of your rank muſt not expreſs 
themſelves in the firſt perſon, like the inferior 
claſs of people, but in the plural, when it is rela- 
tive to themſelves ; for this reaſon you ſhould have 
ſaid, Give us our cloak.“ Some time after, the 
prince was ſeized with a violent tooth-ache, of 
which he complained; but remembering well his 
leſſon, cried out, * Ah! our teeth—our teeth!“ 
To which the governor oblerved, hzs did not in 
the leaſt ſuffer. © So I perceive,” replied the 
prince, who was much out of humour, © that the 
cloak is for us both, but the pain for me alone.“ 


ME N CV. 


FEE merciful man will extend his hand of re- 
lief and comfort, as far as he may, to his 
fellow creatures, whether they labour under tem- 
poral or ſpiritual diſtreſs, whether they call for his 
pity from their ſins or from their ſorrows; while, 
in 
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- 
in every relation of life, he will exerciſe this hea- 
venly temper ; as a magiſtrate, gentle and humane, 
however compelled, in certain caſes, to be ſe. 
verely juſt; as a creditor, mild and forbearing, 
not flying haſtily and rigorouſly to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity, much leſs condemning the unhappy deb. 
tor to impriſonment, which may utterly incapa- 
citate from all power and hope of payment; and 
in ſhort, in every caſe exerciſing that lenity, mild- 
neſs, forgiveneſs, and mercy, whereof the eternal - 
God hath ſet us ſo bright an example; and all our 
expectation of which from him, he hath made to 
depend on our ſhewing the ſame to others: “ Bleſ- 
ſed are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy.” 


— —— 


DEVOTION 
F the lively exerciſe of thoſe affeAions which we 


4 owe to the ſupreme Being. It comprehends 
ſeveral emotions of the heart; which terminate in 
the ſame object: The chief of them are venera- 
tion, gratitude, deſire, and reſignation, 


It implies firſt, profound veneration for God; 
| that is, an affection compounded of awe and love: 
ſecondly, fincere gratitude for all his benefits; this 
18 a warmer emotion than veneration; veneration 


looks 
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looks up to the Deity as he is himſelf, gratitude 
regards what he is towards us: Thirdly, the de- 
ſire of the ſoul after the ſupreme Being, as its 
chief good and final reſt: And, fourthly, it ad- 
vances to an entire reſignation of the ſoul to God: 
it is the conſummation of truſt and hope; it ba- 
niſhes anxious cares and murmuring thoughts; it 
reconciles us to every appointment of Divine pro- 
vidence, and reſolves every wiſh into the deſire 
of pleaſing him whom our hearts adore. It is one 
of the nobleſt acts of which the human mind is 
capable. It is a powerful principle which pene- 
trates the ſoul, which purifies the affections from 
debaſing attachments; and, by a fixed and ſteady 
regard to God, ſubdues every ſinful paſſion, and 
forms the inclinations to piety and virtue. 


It expreſſes the ſpirit which muſt animate all re- 
ligious duties. It ſtands oppoſed not merely to 
downright vice, but to a heart which is cold and 
inſenſible to ſacred things, and obeys the Divine 


commands without ardour, love and joy. It is 


rational and well-ſounded. It is of the higheſt 
importance to every other part of religion and 
virtue; and, in fine, is the moſt conducive to our 
happineſs. It diffuſes an auſpicious influence over 


the whole of virtue. It is often found a powerful 


ipſtrument in humanizing the manners of men, 
3 and 
27 
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and taming their unruly paſſions. It ſmoothens 
what is rough, and ſoftens what is fierce in our 
nature. It is the great puriher of the affedtions. 
It inſpires contempt of the low gratifications be- 
longing to animal life. It promotes a humble and 
_ cheerful contentment with our lot, and ſubdues 
the eager deſire of riches and of power, which has 
filled this unhappy world with crimes and miſery. 
The ſpirit of devotion is the gift of God: from 
his inſpiration it proceeds; towards him it tends; 
and in his preſence, hereafter, it ſhall attain its 


full perfection. 


— — — IO 


| Exemplary Generoſity. 


HEN the late Mr. Roſs was compelled, 

from the changed appearance of his per- 

ſon, to relinquiſh the ſtage, he was for ſome time 
confined to ſevere diſtreſs. Improvident, like 
the generality of his brethren, he had made no 
proviſion for the future, and in this ſituation, an 
ill- paid annuity ſerved rather to tantalize than to 
relieve, His wants, however, unavoidably diſ- 
cloling themſelves, he was one day ſurpriſed by 
an incloſure of a Z 60 note; the envelope contain- 
ing only a mention that it came from an old 
ſ{chool-fellow, and a direction to a banker, where 
he 
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he was to receive the ſame ſum annually.—This, 
which he afterwards found his moſt certain pro- 
viſion, was continued many years, and the donor 
was ſtill unknown. The myſtery was at length 
diſcovered through the inadvertence of the ban- 
ker's clerk, and Roſs, with infinite gratitude, found 
his bene factor in the perſon of ApMInAL BAR“ 
RINGTON, 


— 


Anecdote of a Man of Quality, 
AND A 
Reverend FRENCH BisHop. 


eee adviſed a French Biſhop to 
make an addition to his houſe, of a new 
wing in the modern ſtile. The Biſhop immediately 
anſwered him: “ The difference, my lord, that 
there is between your advice, and that which the 
Devil gave to our Saviour, is, that Satan adviſed 
Jeſus to change the ſtones into bread, that the 
poor might be fed, and you deſire me to turn the 
bread of the poor into ſtones.” 


CHARITABLE 
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cHARTTABLE JUDGMENT _ 
Of our Fellow-Creatures, 
RECOMMENDED. 


1 us take a ſurvey of the world, and ſee 
what mixture there is of amiable and hate- 
ful qualities among the children of men. There 
is beauty and comelineſs; there is vigour and vi- 
vacity; there is good humour and compaſſion, 
there is wit, and judgment, and induſtry, even a- 
mongſt thoſe that are profligate and abandoned to 
many vices. There is ſobriety, and love, and ho- 
neſty, and juſtice, and decency amongſt men that 
know not God, and believe not the goſpel of our 
Lord Jeſus.” There are very few of the ſons and 
daughters of Adam, but are poſſeſſed of ſomething 
good and agreeable, either by nature or acquire- 
ment; therefore when there is a neceſſary occaſion 
to mention the vices of any man, I ſhould not 
ſpeak evil of him in the groſs, nor heap reproaches 
on him by wholeſale. Is is very diſingenuous to 
talk ſcandal in ſuperlatives, as though every man 
Who was a ſinner, was a perfect villain, the very 
worſt of men, all over hateful and abominable. 


How ſharply ſhould our own thoughts reprove 
us, when we give our pride and malice a looſe to 


ravage over all the characters of our neighbours, _ 


Gg and 
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and deny all that is good concerning them, becauſe 
they have ſomething in them that is criminal and 
worthy of blame! Thus our judgment. is abuſed 
by our paſſions; and ſometimes this folly reigns 
in us to ſuch a degree, that we can hardly allow 
a man to be wiſe or ingenuous, to. have a grain 
of goad ſenſe, or good humour, that is not of our 
profeſſion, or our party, in matters of church or 
ſlate, Let us look back upon our conduQ, and 
bluſh to think that we ſhould indulge ſuch preju- 
dices, ſuch ſinful partiality. 


* — —  — —— 


HENRY YANE. 


ENRY VANE poſſeſſed abilities of the firſt 

rate, and an extenſive knowledge of mankind. 
In bis youth he was much addiQted to company, 
and promiſed little to buſineſs; but in reading a 
book called the Signs of a Godly Man, and being 
convicted in himſelf that they were juſt, but that 
he had no ſhare in any of them, he fell into that 
extreme anguiſh and horror, that for ſome days 


and nights, he took little food or reſt, which at 


once diſſolved his old friendſhips, and made thoſe 
impreſſions and reſolutions to religion, that neither 


univerſity, courts, princes nor parents, nor any 


loſſes or diſappoiatments that threatened his new 
| | courſe 
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courſe of life, could weaken or alter. And though 
this laid him under ſome diſadvantages for a time, 
his great integrity and abilities quickly broke 
through that obſcurity; ſo that thoſe of very dif- 
ferent ſentiments did not only admire, but very 
often deſired him to accept the moſt eminent ne- 
gociations of his country, which he ſerved, ac- 
cording to his own principles, with great ſucceſs, 
and a remarkable ſelf denial. This great man's 
maxim was, © Religion was the beſt maſter, and 
the beſt friead; for it made men wiſe and would 
never leave them that never left it, which he 
found true in himſelf: for as it made him wiſer 
than thoſe that had been his teachers, ſo it made 
him firmer than any hero, having ſomething more 
than nature to ſupport him; which was the judg- 
ment as well of foreigners, as others, that had the 
curioſity to ſee him die. Making good ſome me. 
ditations of his own, viz. * The day of death is 
the judge of all our other days; the very trial and 
touch=ſtone of the actions of our lives. It is the 
end that crowns the work, and a good death bo- 
noureth a man's whole life. The fading corrup- 
tions and loſs of this life, is the paſſage into a bet- 
ter. Death is no leſs e ſſential to us, than to live, 
or to be born. In flying death, thou flieſt thyſelf; 
thy eſſence is equally parted into theſe two; life 


and death. It is no ſmall reproach to a chriſtian, 
G g 2 whoſe 
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whoſe faith is in immortality, and the bleſſedneſs 
of another life, to fear death much, which is the 
neceſſary paſſage thereunto. 


; 
a 
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ANECDOTE 
OF 
7 L Ar A x. 


"HE ** Empreſs of Ruſſia once ſent this 
celebrated genius a little ivory box made by 
her own hands. Voltaire, upon this, got bis niece 
to inſtruR him in knitting ſtockings, and actually 
half finiſhed a pair of white ſilk, when he became 
completely tired. In this unfiniſhed ſtate he ſent 
them to the Empreſs, with a charming poetical 
epiſtle, replete with gallantry, in which he told 
her, that as ſhe had preſented him with a piece of 
man's workmanſhip, wrought by a woman, he 
thought i it his duty to crave her acceptance in re- 
turn, of a piece of woman's work, from the hands 


of a man. 


HERVEY, 
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HERVEY, when on a Sick Bev, 
TO A FRIEND. 


Y health is continually upon the decline, and 
the ſprings of life are all relaxing. My age is 
removing, and departing from me as a ſhepherd's 
tent, Medicine is baffled ; and my phyſician, Dr. 
Stonehouſe, who is a dear friend to his patient, 
and a lover of the Lord Jeſus, pities, but cannot 
ſuccour me. Now I apprehend myſelf near the 
cloſe of life, and ſtand, as it were, on the brink of 
the grave, with eternity full in my view, perhaps 

my dear friend would be willing to know my ſen- 
| timents in this awful ſituation. At ſuch a juntture 
the mind is moſt unprejudiced, and the judgment 
not ſo liable to be dazzled by the * of W 
objedts. 


I have been too fond of reading every thing 
valuable and elegant that has been penned in our 
own language, and been peculiarly charmed with 
the hiſtorians, orators, and poets of antiquity ; but 
was I to renew my ſtudies, I would take leave of 
thoſe accompliſhed triſles; I would reſign the de- 
lights of modern wits, amuſements and eloquence, 
and devote my attention to the ſcriptures of truth. 
I would fit with much greater aſſiduity at my Di- 
vine Maſter's feet, and defire to know nothing 
but N Chriſt, and him crucified. 

SINCERITY 
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SINCERITY. 

INCERITY is the baſis of every virtue. The 

love of truth, as we value the approbation of 
Heaven, or the eſteem of the world, ſhould be 
cultivated. In all our proceedings it will make 
us direct and conſiſtent. Ingenuity and candour 
poſſeſs the moſt powerful charm; they beſpeak 
univerſal favour, and carry an apology for almoſt 
every failing, 


The path of truth is a plain ad ſafe path. 11 
ſupplies us with an opennefs of character, which 
diſplays a generous boldneſs neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh youth. To give an early preference to ho- 

nour above gain, when they ſtand in competition; 
to deſpiſe every advantage which cannot be ob- 
tained without diſhoneſt arts; to brook no mean- 
neſs, and ſtoop to no diſſimulation, are the indi- 
cations of a great mind, the preſages of futore emi- 
nence and diſlinction in life. 


At the fame time, this virtuous fincerity is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent vigilance 
and caution. It is oppoſed to cunning, not to true 
wiſdom. It is not the ſimplicity of the weak and 
improvident, but the candour of an enlarged and 
noble mind; of one wha ſcorns deceit, becauſe 
he accounts it both bafe and unprofitable ; and 
who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he needs none to 


hide bim. 


AN ECD OTE 


() 


ANECDOTE 
O F 


SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
And Mr. SAVAGE. 


IR RICHARD deſired Mr. Savage to come 
very early to his houſe one morning. Mr. 
Savage came as he had promiſed, found the cha- 
riot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, 
and ready to go out. What was intended, or 
whither they were to go, Savage could not con- 
jeQture, and was not willing to enquire ; but im- 
mediately ſeated himſelf with Sir Richard. The 
coachman was ordered to drive, and they hurried 
with the utmoſt expedition to Hyde Park Corner, 
where they ſtopped at a petty tavern, and retired to 
a private reom. Sir Richard then informed him, 
that he intended to publiſh a pamphlet, and that 
he had deſired him to come thither that he might 
write for him. They ſoon fat down to the work. 
Sir Richard diQaated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that had been ordered was put upon the 
table. Savage was ſurprized at the meanneſs of 
the entertainment, and after ſome hefitation, ven- 
tured to aſk for wine, which Sir Richard, not with- 
out reluQance, ordered to be brought. They 
then finiſhed their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, 
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pamphlet, which they concluded in the aſternoon. 
Mr. Savage then imagined his taſk over, and ex- 
pefted that Sir Richard would call for the reckon- 
ing and return home; but his expeQations de- 
ceived him, for Sir Richard told him that he was 
without money, and that the pamphlet muſt be 
ſold before the dinner could be paid for; and Sa- 
vage was therefore obliged to go and offer the 


neu produttion to ſale for two guineas, which, 


with ſome difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard 
then returned home, having retired that day only 
to avoid his creditors, and compoſed the pamphlet 
only to diſcharge his reckoning, 


 FRATERNAL AFFECTION : 

Paraphrased from XENOPHON. 
WO brothers, named Chærephon and Chæ- 
recrates, had. quarrelled with each other, 
when Socrates, being acquainted with them, was 
ſolicitous to reſtore their amity. Meeting, there- 
ſore, with Chærecrates, he thus accoſted him, « Is 
not friendſhip the ſweeteſt ſolace in adverſity, the 
greateſt enhancement of the bleſſings of proſpe- 
rity?” *© Certainly it is,“ replied Chærecrates; 
& becauſe our ſorrows are diminiſhed, and our 


Joys: increaſed 188 ſympathetic participation.“ 
„ Amongſt 
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* Amongſt whom, then, muſt we look for a friend?” 
ſaid Socrates. © Would you ſearch amongſt ſtran- 
gers? they cannot be intereſted about you: A- 
mongſt your rivals? they have an intereſt in op- 
polition to yours: Amongſt thoſe, who are much 
older or younger than yourſelf? their feelings and 
purſuits will be widely different from yours. Are 
there not, then, ſome circumſtances favourable, 
and others eſſential to the conſtitution of friend- 
ſhip?“ « Undoubtedly there are, anſwered Chæ- 
recrates. May we not enumerate,” continued 
Socrates, * amongſt the circumſtances favourable 
to friendſhip, long acquaintance, common con- 
nettions, ſimilitude of age, and union of intereſt?” 
IJ acknowledge,“ ſaid Chærecrates, © the pow- 
erful influence of thoſe circumſtances : But they 
may ſubſiſt, and yet others be wanting, that are 
eſſential to mutual amity.“ „And what,” ſaid 
Socrates, “ are thoſe eſſentials, which are want- 
ing in Chezrephon ?” © He has forfeited my eſteem 
and attachment,” anſwered Chærecrates. And 
has he alſo forfeited the eſteem and attachment of 
the reſt of mankind?” continued Socrates. © Is 
he devoid of benevolence, generoſity, gratitude, 
and other ſocial affeQtions ?” “The Gods forbid!” _ 
cried Chærecrates, © that I ſhould lay ſuch a hea- 
vy charge upon him! His condut to others, I 
believe is irreproachable;-and it wounds me the 

H h | more, 
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more, that he ſhould ſingle me out as the object 
of his unkindneſfs.** © Suppoſe you have a very 
valuable horſe,” reſumed Socrates, « gentle un- 
der the treatment of others, but ungovernable, 
when you attempt to uſe him; would you not en- 
deavour, by all means, to conciliate his affettion, 
and to treat him in the way moſt hkely to ren der 
him traQtable? Or if you have a dog, highly 
prized for his fidelity, watchfulneſs, and care of 
your flocks, who is fond of your ſhepherds, and 
playful with them, and yet ſnarls whenever you 
come in his way; would you attempt to cure him 
of this fault by angry looks, or words, or any 
other marks of reſentment? You would ſurely 
purſue an oppoſite courſe with him. And is not 
the friendſhip of a brother of far more worth, than 
the ſervices of a horſe, or the attachment of a 
dog? Why then do you delay to put in practice 
thofe means, which may reconcile you to Chæ- 
rephon ?”* © Acquaint me with thoſe means,“ an- 
ſwered Charecrates, © for I am a ftranger to 
them.” „ Anſwer me a ſew queſtions,” ſaid So- 
crates. © If you deſire, that one of your neigh- 
bours ſhould invite you to his feaſt, when he of- 
fers a ſacrifice, what courſe would you take? 
* I would firſt invite him to mine.” © And how 
would you induce him to take the charge of your 
affairs, when you are on a journey?“ I ſhould 

be 
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be forward to do the ſame good office to him, in 
his abſence.” © If you be ſolicitous to remove a 
prejudice, which he may have conceived againſt 
you, how would you then behave towards him?” 
—+* I ſhould endeavour to convince him, by my 
looks, words, and actions, that ſuch prejudice 
was ill- founded.“ And if he appeared inclined 
to reconciliation, would you reproach him with 
the injuſtice he had done you?“ “ No,” an- 
ſwered Chzrecrates, © I would repeat no griev- 
ances.” © Go,” ſaid Socrates, “ and purſue that 
condutt,towards your brother, which you would 
practice to a neighbour. His friendſhip is of in- 
eſtimable worth, and nothing is more delightful 
to the gods, than for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” | | 


— ... —ä 


| TRUE | 
ELEVATION or MIND pispLA ED, 


IN 
Condescension and Humanity. 


IR PHILIP SYDNEY was one of the bright- 
eſt ornaments of Queen Elizabeth's court. 

In early youth he diſcovered the ſtrongeſt marks 
of genius and underſtanding. Sir Fulk Greville, 
H h 2 Lord 
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Lord Brook, who was his intimate friend, and 
who has written an account of his life, ſays, 
« Though I lived with him, and knew him from a 
child, yet I never knew him other than a man; 
with ſuch ſteadineſs of mind, lovely and familiar 
gravity, as carried grace and reverence above 
greater years. His talk was ever of knowledge; 
and his very play tended to enrich his mind.” 


He was an attive ſupporter of the cauſe of li. 
berty, in the Low Countries, where he had a com- 
mand, nnder his uncle, the carl of Leiceſter, ge- 
neral of the Engliſh forces employed againſt the 
tyrant-Philip II. of Spain. In the battle near 
Zutphen, he diſplayed the moſt undaunted and 
enterpriſing courage. He had two horſes killed 
under him; and whilſt mounting a third, was 
wounded by a muſket-thot out of the trenches, 
which broke the bone of his thigh. He returned 
about a mile and a half, on horſeback, to the 
camp; and being faint with the loſs of blood, and 
probably parched with thirſt, through the heat of 
the weather, he called for drink. It was preſently 
brought to him; but as he was putting the veſſel 
to his mouth, a poor wounded ſoldier, who hap- 
pened to be carried by him at that inſtant, looked 
up to it with wiſhful eyes. The gallant and gene- 
rous Sydney took the bottle from his mouth, uſt 

| when 
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when he was going to drink, and delivered it to 
the ſoldier, ſaying, «© Thy neceſſity is yet greater 
than mine.” Sir Philip was conveyed to Arnheim, 
and attended by the principal ſurgeons of the 
camp. During ſixteen days, great hopes were 
entertained of his recovery; but the ball not being 
extracted, and a mortificatien enſuing, he pre- 
pared himſelf for death with the utmoſt piety and 
fortitude; and expired on the 17th of October, 
1586, in the thirty-ſecond year of bis age. He 
is ſaid to have taken leave of his brother in theſe 
affecting terms: © Love my memory; cheriſh my 
friends; their fidelity to me may aſſure you that 
they are honeſt. But above all, govern your 
will and affections, by the will and word of your 
Creator; in me beholding the end of this world, 
with all her vanities.” 


ANECDOTE 
O F 
Tbe late Mr. FORDY CE, 


A BANKER. 


| WIn the foibles generally attendant upon 

an aſpiring man, Fordyce had generous 
qualities. A young intelligent merchant, who 
kept 
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kept caſh at his banking-houſe, one morning mak- 
ing a ſmall lodgment, he happened to ſay in the 
ſhop, © that if he could command ſome thouſands 
at preſent, there was a certain ſpeculation to be 
purſued, which in all probability, would turn out 
fortunate.” This was ſaid looſely, without For- 
dyce's making any anſwer, or ſeeming to attend 
to it, and no more paſſed at the time. 


A few months afterwards, when the ſame mer- 
chant was what they call fettling his book with the 
houſe, he was very much ſurpriſed to ſee the ſum 
of { 500. placed to his credit fide more than he 
knew he poſſeſſed. Thinking it a miſtake, he 


pointed it out to the clerk, who ſeeing the entry 


in Mr. Fordyce's hand-writing, ſaid he muſt have 
paid it to him. | 


The merchant, however, knowing he had not, 
begged to ſee Mr: Fordyce, who appeared, and 
told him, it was all right enough; for that as 
the hint he had a few months before thrown out 
in the ſhop, gained him above ¶ 5000. he thought 


him fairly entitled to the 7:the of that ſum. 


SELF 
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S ELF- LO E. 


V/7 OUTH is wild and licentious. In thoſe 
| years, we perſuade ourſelves that we are 
only making a juſt uſe of liberty. In that ſcene 
of folly we are light and vain, and ſet no bounds 
to the frolick humour; yet we fancy it is merely 
an innocent gaiety of heart, which belongs to the 
ſprings of nature, and the blooming hours of life. 
In the age of manhood, a rugged or a haughty 
temper is angry or quarrelſome; the fretful and 
peeviſh in elder years, if not before, are ever 
kindling into paſſion and reſentment ; but they all 
agree to pronounce their furious or fretful con- 
duct a mere neceſſary reproof of the indignities 
which were offered them by the world. Self-love 
is fruitful of fine names for its own iniquities.— 
Others are fordid and covetous to a ſhameful de- 
gree, uncompaſſionate and cruel to the miſerable, 
and yet they take this vile practice to be only a 
juſt exerciſe of frugality, and a dutiful care of 
their own houſhold. Thus, every vice chat be- 
longs to us, is conſtrued into a virtue; and, if 
there are any ſhadows or appearances of virtue 
upon us, theſe poor appearances and ſhadows are 
magnified and realized into the divine qualities of 


an angel. We who paſs theſe juſt cenſures on the 
follies 
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follies of our acquaintance, perhaps approve the 
very ſame things in ourſelves, by the influence 
of the ſame native principle of flattery and ſelſ- 
fondneſs. 


—  — = — 


ANECDOTE 
O F 
SIR THOMAS MOORE. 


HEN he was Lord Chancellor, he decreed 

a gentleman to pay a ſum of money to a 
poor widow, whom he had wronged; to whom 
the Gentleman ſaid, © Then I hope your lordſhip 
will grant me a long day to pay it;“ “I will 
grant your motion,” ſaid the Chancellor, © Mon- 
day next is St. Barnabass Day, which is the 
longeſt day in the year; pay it to the widow that 
| day, or I will commit you to the fleet.“ 


CONVERSATION. 


* converſing with a fellow- creature on earth, 
it is not with his body we converſe, though 
it is his body only which we ſee. From his words 
and actions we conceive his mind; with his mind, 

| | though 
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though inviſible, we hold correſpondence, and 
direct towards this ſpiritual eſſence our affection 


and regard. 


It has been laid down as a rule, that in con- 
verſation, women ſhould carefully conceal any 
knowledge or learning they happen to poſſeſs; 
but there ſeems neither to be neceſſity or propri- 
ety in this advice, Let diſcretion and modeſty, 
without which all knowledge is little worth, go- 
vern a lady's underſtanding, ſhe will never make 
an oſtentatious parade of it, becauſe ſhe will ra- 
ther be intent on acquiring more, than on diſplay- 
ing what ſhe has, 


For why ſhould ſhe exhibit her ſkill in muſic, 
dancing, ſinging, taſte in dreſs, thoſe ornamental 
graces, and her acquaintance with the moſt fa. 
ſhionable arts and amuſements, while her piety is 
to be anxiouſly concealed, and her knowledge af- 
feftedly diſavowed ; leſt the former ſhould draw 
on her the appellation of an enthuſiaſt, or the lat- 
ter that of a pedant. | 


It would, without doubt, be to the laſt degree 
preſumptuous and abſurd, for a young woman to 
pretend to give the ton to the company, to inter- 
rupt the pleaſures of others, and her own oppor- 


tunity of improyement, by talking when ſhe ought 
I i to 
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to liſten; or to introduce ſubjects out of the com- 
mon road, in order to ſhew her own wit, or ex- 
poſe the want of it in others; but were the ſex 
totally filent when any topic of literature happens 
to be diſcuſſed in their preſence, converſation 
would loſe much of its vivacity, and ſociety would 
be robbed of one of its moſt intereſting charms. 


ANECDOTE or a DRUMMER. 


N the late war, an Engliſh drummer having 
wandered from his camp, and getting too near 
the French lines, he was ſeized and brought be- 
fore the French commander, on. ſuſpicion of being 
a ſpy diſguiſed in a drummer's uniform. On be- 
ing aſked who he was by the general, he anſwer- 
ed, a drummer in the Engliſh ſervice. This not. 
gaining credit, a drum was ſent for, and he was 
deſired to beat a couple of marches, which ac- 
cordingly he did, and removed the Frenchman's 
ſuſpicien. However, he deſired the drummer to 
beat a retreat, © A retreat, Sir! (replied the Bri- 
ton) I don't know what it is, nor is it known in 
the Engliſh ſervice.” This anſwer ſo pleaſed the 
French officer, that he diſmiſſed the drummer, and 
wrote to his general, commending his ſpirited be- 
haviour. 


TAE 
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Tut DYING CHRISTIAN 
TO BIS SOUL, 


| = 
bb Lag ipark of heav*nly flame! 
Ouit, oh quit! this mortal frame— 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh! the pain, the bliſs of dying! 
Ceaſe, fond nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 
and let me languiſh into life. 


II. 


Hark ! they whiſper, angels ſay, 
Siſter ſpirit, come away! 

What is this abſorbs me quite, 

Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my fight; 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath, 
Tell me, my ſoul, can this be death? 


III. 


The world recedes, it diſappears! 
Heav'n opens on my eyes my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
Oh! grave, where is thy victory? 
Oh! death, where is thy ſting? 
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THe: WISH. 


ASK not fortune's partial ſmile, 
Exhauſtleſs ſource of care; 


Not all her fancied gay delidhts 
Can claim a ſerious prayer. 


Nor pleaſure's ſoft alluring form, 
With ardent wiſh I ſeek; 

Far leſs the captivating bloom 
That glows on beauty's cheek. 


I aſk not, that in calm repoſe 
My even days may flow, 
Unruffled by adverſity, 


Exempt from human woe. 


Enough that no refleQions keen, 
No erimes my ſoul opprels, 

To rob me of the flattering hope 
Of future happineſs. 


But grant me that bleſt frame of mind, 


Where no vain thoughts intrude; 
That bleſt ſerenity which ſprings 
From conſcious reUitude, 


> 


RELIGION, 
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RELIGION, 
THE 
SOURCE or HAPPINESS. 


green opens the mind to great concep., 
> tions, and fills it with more ſublime ideas 
than any that are to be met with in the moſt ex- 
alted ſcience; and at the ſame time warms and 
animates the ſoul more than ſenſual pleaſure.— 
The imprinting an early and deep ſenſe of Reli- 
gion on the minds of youth, is an eſſential part in 
a complete plan of education. 


All forts of men who have gone before us inta 
an eternal ſtate, have left this great obſervation 
behind them; that upon experience they have 
found, that what vain thoughts ſoever men may 
in the heat of their youth, entertain of religion, 
they will ſooner or later, feel a teſtimony, God 
hath given in every man's breaſt, which will one 
day make them ſerious, either by the inexpreſſible 
fears, terrors, and agonies of a troubled mind, or 
the inconceivable peace, comfort, and joy of a 
good conſcience. Let profane minds laugh at it 
as much as they will; there is a ſecret commerce 
between God and the ſouls of good men: they 
feel the influence of heaven, and become both 


wiſer and better for it; Therefore, thoſe who are 
ſa 
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ſo happy as to be properly affected by religion, 
piety and devotion, experience their internal com- 
forts, and the practice of their duty is an everlaſt- 
ing pleaſure to them. The man who lives under 
an habitual ſenſe of the divine preſence, keeps up 
a perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf 
in company with his neareſt and beſt friend. The 
time never lies heavy upon him. It is impoſſible 
for him to be alone: his thoughts and paſſions are 
moſt buſied at ſuch hours, when thoſe of other 
men are moſt inactive. He no ſooner ſteps out 
of the world, but his heart burns with devotion, 
ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs 
of that preſence which every where ſurrounds 
him: or, on the contrary, pours out its ſorrows, 
its apprehenſions to the great Author and ſuppor- 
ter of its exiſtence. 


SEARCHING arrerx HAPPINESS. 


OF happineſs, thou pleaſing dream, 
Where is thy ſubſtance found? 


Sought through the varying ſcenes in vain, 
Of earth's capacious round. 


The charms of grandeur, pomp, and ſhew, 


Are nought but gilded ſnares; 
| Ambition's 
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Ambition's painful ſteep aſcent, 
Thick ſet with thorny cares. 


The buſy town, and crowded ſtreet, 
Where noiſe and diſcord reign, 
We gladly leave, and tired, retreat, 

To breathe and think again. 


Yet, if retirement's pleaſing charms 
Detain the captive mind, 

The ſoft enchantment ſoon diſſolves, 
"Tis empty all as wind. 


Religion's ſacred lamp alone, 
Unerring points the way, 

Where happineſs for ever ſhines, 
With unpolluted ray. 


To regions of eternal peace, 
Beyond the ſtarry ſkies, | 
Where pure, ſublime and perfect joys, 
In endleſs proſpett riſe. 


— — 


L I 


IFE is an uncertain ocean; numberleſs, name- 
leſs dangers lurk beneath the ſurface; no 


one, at his firſt embarkation, can promiſe to him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf he ſhall go through his voyage unruffled with 
the ſtorms which from above, below, and every 
where, impend. 


A mixture of pleaſures and pains conſtitutes 
what we call life; that is to ſay, a determined 
ſpace, (always too long in the opinion of wiſdom) 
which ought to be employed in being uſeful to ſo- 
ciety of which we are members; in rejoicing in 
the works of the Almighty, without fooliſhly en- 
quiring into their cauſes; in regulating our con- 
duct upon the teſtimony of our conſcience; and, 
above all, in reſpetting our religion: —happy, if 
we could always obſerve its precepts ! 


It is thus in the life of a man of ſenſe—a ſhort 
life is ſufficient to manifeſt himſelf a man of honor 
and virtue; when he ceaſes to be ſuch, he has 
lived too long, and while he is ſuch, it is of no 
conſequence to him how long he ſhall be ſo, pro- 
vided he be ſo to his life's end. 


For what is life, the longeſt life of man, 

But the ſame ſcene repeated o'er and oer! 

A few more ling'ring days to be conſum'd 

In throngs and crowds, with ſharpers, knaves, 
and thieves; 

From ſuch the ſpeedieſt riddance is the beſt. 


PROSPECT 
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PROSPECT or DEATH, 


oC fe” ſhould we rejoice in hope of that 
L A hour that ſhall releaſe us from the ſinful 
fleſh; and when we ſhall ſerve God in ſpirit with- 
out a clog, without a tempter!” O, with what 
a reliſh of ſacred pleaſure ſhould a ſaint read thoſe 
words in 2 Cor, 5.8. © Abſent from the body, 
and preſent with the Lord?” Abſent from this 
traitor, this vexing enemy, that we conſtantly carry 
about with us! Abſent from the clog and chain of 
this ſinful fleſh, the priſon wherein we are kept in 
conſtant darkneſs, and are confined from God! 
Abſent from theſe eyes, that have drawn our ſouls 
afar from God by various temptations! And ab- 
ſent from theſe ears, by which we have been al- 
lured to tranſgreſſion and defiling iniquities! Ab. 
ſent from theſe luſts and paſſions, from that fear 
and hope, that pleaſure and that pain, that love, 
that defire, and anger, which are all carnal, and 
ſeated in the fleſhly nature, and become the ſpring 
and occaſion of ſo much fin and miſchief to our 
ſouls in this ſtate. © Abſent from the body, and 
preſent with the Lord: Methinks there is a hea- 
ven contained in the firſt part of theſe words, 
« Abſent from the body ;” and a double happineſs 
in the laſt, © Preſent with the Lord:” preſent with 
him who hath ſaved our ſpirits through all the days 
K k of 
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of our chriſtian conflict, and hath given us the 
final victory: preſent with that God, who ſhall 
eternally influence us to all holineſs, who ſhall for 
ever ſhine upon us with his own beams, and make 
us conformable to his own holy image: preſent 
with that Lord and Saviour, from whom it ſhall 
not be in the power of all creatures to divert or 
draw us aſide. 


— mmm 


A DREAM. 


| ORTUR'D with pain, as late I ſleepleſs lay, 
> Oppreſs'd with care, impatient for the day; 
Juſt at the dawn, a gentle ſlumber came, 
And to my wand'ring fancy brought this dream. 


Methought my pains were huſh'd, and I was 
laid 


In earth's cold lap, among the ſilent dead ; 


This laſt retreat of all the great and wiſe; 

Where fool, with knave, in friendly concert lies. 

Whilſt thus I gaz'd, behold a wretch appear'd, 

In beggar's garb, with loathſome filth beſmear'd ; 

His carcaſe, Lazar like, was cruſted o'er 

With odious leproſy, one horrid ſore. 

This wretch approach'd, and laid him by my fide, 
5 Good 


Prop'd on my arm, I view'd, with vaſt I 
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Good Heaven!—how great a ſhock to mortal 
pride; 

Enrag'd I cry'd—“ Friend, keep the diſtance due 

& To us of rank, from beggars ſuch as you; 

& Obſerve ſome manners, and do me the grace, 

« To move far off, and quit your better's place.“ 


& And what art thou? audacious! (he reply'd) 
“That thou doſt ſhew ſuch reliques of thy pride? 
% What tho? in life the harder lot was mine, 

« Of eaſe and plenty ev'ry bleſſing thine, 

5 Yet here, diſtinttions ceaſe; a beggar's duſt 

« Shall riſe with kings—more happy if more juſt. 
“Till then we both one common mals ſhall join, 
„And ſpite of ſcorn, my aſhes mix with thine,” 


— 


ANECDOTE 
o F 


David Hume and Lady W- 


E. 


1 lady was partial to the philoſopher, and 
the philoſopher was partial to the lady. They 
once croſſed the Firth from Kinghorn to Leith to- 
gether, when a violent ſtorm rendered the paſſen- 
gers apprehenſive of a ſalt-water death; and her 
ladyſhip's terror induced her to ſeek conſolation 
from her friend, who with infinite ſang frozd, al. 
Kke {ured 
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ſured her, © he thought there was great probabi- 
lity of their becoming food for fiſhes?” 4 And 
pray, my dear friend,” faid Lady W——e, 
& which do you think they will eat firſt?” 4 Thoſe 
who are gluttons,” replied the hiſtorian, “ will, 
undoubtedly ſall foul of me; but the epicures will 
attack your ladyſhip.“ | 


EXQUISITE IRONY. 


LATE noble lord, who was rather frugal 
of money, and laviſh of promiſes, had given 
his note to a gentleman for a conſiderable ſum he 
owed him: it had been long due, and the Peer 
never failed when he met him, to make a hand- 
ſome apology. Tired with promiſes that did not 
mean any thing, the creditor one day ſhewing his 
Lordſhip the note, obſerved, he had no doubt of 
his intended honour; © but in the mean time,“ 
added he, „as this is almoſt worn out, I ſhould 
be glad if your lordſhip would take it up, and give 
me one upon parchment?” The peer being a man 
of wit, could not ſtand the ſeverity of the rebuke, 
but with a little ceremony paid the money imme. 
diately, 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
O F 
Mr. ANDREW MILLAR, 


A BOOKSELLER, 


VERY body has heard of the book intitled 
* Burn's Juſtice of the Peace. The author of 
that book, Mr. Burn, was a curate in ſome of the 
northern counties of England. When he had 
completed it, he ſet out for London to diſpoſe of 
it in the beſt way he could. When he arrived 
there, being an entire ſtranger in town, he ap- 
plied to the landlord of the inn where he ſtopped, 
a decent looking, obliging fort of a man, to ſee if 
he could recommend him to any bookſeller, who 
might be likely to purchaſe his manuſcript. The 
landlord readily introduced him to a bookſeller of 
his acquaintance, who, upon having the matter ex- 
plained to him, begged to look at the manuſcript. 
The papers were put into his hands, which he re- 
turned in a few days, telling the diſappointed au- 
thor, that he could not venture to give more than 
twenty pounds for the book. This offer Burn 
could not think of accepting. He returned very 
melancholy, to his lodging, ſincerely repenting 
that he had ever put pen to paper on that ſubject. 
By this time, Mr. Andrew Millar was well eſta- 
bliſhed in buſineſs, and: his name had been ſeveral 
times 
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times mentioned with ſome degree of reſpett to 
g Mr r. Burn; ſo that he reſolved to wait upon him, 
wit1ont any perſon to introduce him. He went, 
do his buſineſs in few words, was po- 
litely received, and informed, that if he would truſt 
the manuſcript with him for a few days, he ſhould 
be able to give him an anſwer; and in the mean 
time, as he was from home, he aſked the author 
to dine with him each day, till they ſhould conclude 
about the buſineſs. Mr. Millar, who did not de- 
pend upon his own judgment in caſes of this ſort, 
ſent the manuſcript to a young lawyer, with whom 
he uſually adviſed in regard to law-books. The 
_ gentleman, after reading the performance, returned 
-it to Mr. Millar, and informed him, that if he 
could purchaſe the copy right for two hundred 
pounds, he would certainly have a great bargain; 
— for the book was extremely well written, and 
much wanted, fo that the ſale of it muſt be very 
_ conſiderable, 


Mr. Millar having received this information, 
met the author the next day as uſual, and then 
aſked what price he demanded for his work ? The 
author diſpirited with the former offer, ſaid, he 
was at a lois what to aſk; for he had been already 
offered ſo ſmall a price, that rather than accept of 
any thing like it, he would throw the papers into 

the fire. What was this offer? ſaid Mr. Millar. 
| | Only 
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Only twenty pounds, ſaid Mr Burn, with great 
ingenuouſneſs. But, ſaid Mr. Millar, would you 
think two hundred guineas too little? Too little! 
ſays Burn in ſurprize;—-No. Well then ſaid Mr. 
Millar, the book ſhall be mine, and you ſhall have 
the money when you pleaſe. The bargain was in- 
ſtantly ſtruck, and a bottle of good port was drank 
to the good luck of it. Mr. Millar found no reaſon 
to repent of his frankneſs, for the book ſold ama- 
zingly well; nor had the author any reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied with his bargain, for Mr. Millar, with 
a ſpirit of candour and liberality, that does not 
always belong to men of his profeſſion, frankly 
ſent @ hundred guineas to the author for every edi- 
tion of the book that was printed in his lifetime; 
and theſe were many: inſomuch, that by the ſale 


of this book alone, he cleared no leſs than eleven 
thouſand pounds, 


Of the Pyramids of Egypt. 


E rs famous pyramids, which a number of 
writers ſuppoſe to have been built before the 
deluge, ſtill reſiſt the injuries of time, which has 
deſtroyed ſo many empires. There are ſtill three 
of them remaining, not far from Grand Cairo, 

where 
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where Memphis formerly ſtood. The baſis of the 
Jargeſt covers eleven acres of ground, and its per- 
pendicular height is 500 feet, but if meaſured ob- 
liquely to the terminating point, 700 feet. It con- 
tains a room thirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen 
broad, in which is a marble cheſt, but without 
either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been 
deſigned for the tomb of the founder. Many 
ſtones of this enormous edifice are thirty feet long, 
four feet high, and three feet broad. 


According to Herodotus, an hundred thouſand 
workmen were employed for thirty years, without 
intermiſſion, either in preparing the materials, or 
conſtructing the work. And an inſcription informs 
us, that the vegetables with which they were fed 
coſt ſixteen hundred talents, which is about two 
hundred and eighty=nine thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventy-nine pounds of our money. 


Several writers inveigh againſt the fooliſh va- 
nity, which prompted the ſovereigns of that country 
to ſuch ruinous undertakings. 


Some have imagined, that the pyramids were 
granaries, built by Joſeph for the ſeven years of 
plenty, an opinion very well adapted, for charac- 
terizing thoſe people who are wedded to ſyſtems. 


The 


2 
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The pyramids were certainly tombs, by means 
of which the Kings, who were tainted with the 
prejudices of their country, wiſhed to make them- 
ſelves immortal, as they would thus ſecure to their 
bodies, a habitation inacceſſible, and proof againſt 
the attacks of time. Beſides ſuperſtition, probably 
a defire of preventing diſturbances was another 
motive for impoſing ſuch tedious taſks upon the 
people. 

But whatever was the reaſon, it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that the princes who cauſed 
theſe pyramids to be raiſed, became ſo hateful by 
the oppreſſive labour which they impoſed on their 
ſubjects, that they did not enjoy thoſe tombs, nor 
fave their names from oblivion. 


The Labyrinth is a curioſity, thought to be more 
wonderful than the pyramids themſelves. It is 
partly under ground, and cut out of a marble rock, 
conſiſting of 12 palaces, and 1000 houſes, the in- 
tricacies of which occaſion its name, 


— — — 


Humility in Company. 
F all the qualifications of converſation, humi- 
lity, if not the moſt brilliant, is the ſafeſt, 
the moſt amiable, and the moſt feminine. The 
affectation of introducing ſubje&s with which others 
LI are 
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are unacquainted, and of diſplaying talents ſuperior 
to the reſt of the company, is as dangerous as it is 
fooliſh. 


There are many who never can forgive another 
for being more agreeable and more accompliſhed 
than themſelves, and who can pardon any offence 
rather than an eclipſing merit. The fable of the 
nightingale ſhould be ever had in remembrance, 
as it conveys a moſt uſeful leſſon replete with va- 
luable inſtructions. Had the filly warbler con- 
quered his vanity, and reſiſted the temptation of 
ſhewing a fine voice, he might have eſcaped the 
talons of the hawk. The melody of his ſinging 
was the cauſe of his deſtruftion; his merit brought 
him into danger, and his vanity coſt him his life, 


— 


— — 


ANECDOTE. 
3 who had become bankrupt, ſur- 


rendered himſelf to his creditor, who, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the country 
in ſuch caſes, ſold him to the Danes. Before the 
departure of the veſſel for the Weſt Indies, the 
ſon of this man came to him on ſhipboard. After 
the tendereſt effuſions of ſenſibility on both ſides, 


the ſon — reproached the father for not 
having 
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having made uſe of the power the law gave him, 
of ſelling his children for paying his debts; and 
demanded with great earneſtneſs, to be allowed to 
take his place: but the father, not leſs generous 
than the ſon, having refuſed to agree to this ex- 
change, the ſon applied to the owner of the ſlaves, 
and had no difficulty in perſuading him, that a 
young robuſt perſon was better able to bear the 
fatigue, than a man already advanced in years. 
This offer was accepted; the ſon was put in chains, 
and the father, in ſpite of himſelf, not being able 
to prevent it, was ſet at liberty. Mr. Jſert having 
been witneſs to this generous conteſt, was ſo af- 
fected by it, as to repreſent it to the goyernor, 
who, moved by the ſtory, ſent for the owner of 
the ſlaves, paid out of his own pocket the money 
he had given for the old man, and reſtored the 


ſon to his father. 


Thoſe who wiſh to degrade human nature, and 
vilify the works of God, muſt often meet with 
fads which contradict their deteſtable hypotheſes. 
God made man upright; and there are traces of 
the original propenſity of the human mind to be- 
neficence and kindneſs, in all nations, and among 
every people.“ Whoever attempts to inculcate 
an oppoſite doctrine, is guilty of treaſon, — not 
againſt the King, — not againſt the nation, but a- 


gainſt the majeſty of human nature. 
L12 VERSES 
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VERSES on HAPPINESS. 


| by there a man who ne'er has ſorrow known, 
Nor felt the pang of fickle fortune's frown ? 

Is there a prince or peer of noble birth, 

Who ne'er knew care diſturb the hour of mirth ? 


I fear alas! to ſearch for ſuch is vain: 

The rich, the poor, alike of fate complain; 

Tis not in pow'r nor riches to beſtow 

One happy moment which but grief ſhould know. 


Who is it then that feels the leaſt diftreſs ? 
Who has more joys, or who fears evils leſs? 
Who does moſt hours of happineſs enjoy ? 

I look me round, and fain would ſay the boy. 


Without a figh, we think he ſpends the day, 
From play to ſchool, from ſchool again to play, 
And ſeems not e'er a penſive hour to paſs; 

But *tis not ſo, he alſo feels diſtreſs. | 


The boy is ſtill the miniature of man, 
He has his views, ſo lays his little plan; 
If unſucceſsful, then his little cares 
Depreſs his mind, yet tender as his years. 


We look to youth, and hope we there ſhall ſec 
A mind more calm, from anxious care more free, 
Here too we err;—the youth ambition fires, 

And racks his heart with numberleſs deſires. 


” 
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He only views the pinnacle of fame, 

Of flatt'ring pow'r and an immortal name, 
But while he gazes on with eager eyes, 
Another gains the envied bauble prize. 


Thus diſappointment all his hope deſtroys, 
Breaks his proud heart, and blaſts his promis'd joys, 
Then is his temper ſour'd and manhood ſpent, 

A ſcene of fretful, peeviſh diſcontent ! 


Now let us caſt our eyes on hoary age, 

Here features grave no happy heart preſage; 
The feeble body and the wrinkl'd brow 

Would ſeem to ſay, here dwells no pleaſure now. 


Yet we conjecture wrong; his boſom glows 
With no wild paſſion, nor ambition knows ; 
Tho' his purſuits have unſucceſsful been, 
Yet is he chearful, yet his mind ſerene, 


Tho! ne'er his foot has enter'd fortune's door, 
And during life been deſtin'd to be poor; 
Theſe bring not ſorrows on the aged head, 

So ſoon to rank among the filent dead. 


His courſe is run ;—life's goods or evils ſeem 
Not much diſhinguiſh'd, but an empty dream ; 
The ſcene is paſt ; unending joys await 

His riſing ſpirit in a future ſtate, 


ANECDOTE. 
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HEN Oliver Cromwell firſt coined his mo- 

' ney, an old cavalier looking upon one of 

_ tie new pieces, read this inſcription on one fide, 
Cod with us; on the other, The common wealth of 
England. TI fee, laid he, God and the common 
wealth are on different ſides. 


— 


7 1 E 
LIBERTIN E 


REPULSED. 


ENCE, Belmour, perfidious! this inftant 


retire, | | 
No further entreaties employ, 


Nor meanly pretend any more to admire, 
What baſely you wiſh to deſtroy. 


Say, youth, muſt I madly ruſh forward on ſhame, 
If a traitor but artfully ſighs ? 

And eternally part with my honour and fame, 
For a compliment paid to my eyes ?, 


If a flame all diſhoneſt be vilely profeſt, 
Thro' tenderneſs muſt I incline, 

And ſeek to indulge the repoſe of a breaſt, 
That would plant endleſs tortures in mine! 
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No, Belmour la paſſion I can't but deſpiſe, 
Shall never find way to my ears; 

Nor a man meet aglance of regard from theſe eyes, 
That would drench them for ever in tears. 


Can the lover who thinks, nay, who wiſhes me 
baſe! 
Expett that-I c'er ſhould be kind? 
Or atone, with a paltry addreſs to my face, 
For the injury done to my mind ? 


Hence, Belmour, this inſtant! and ceaſe evry 
dream, 3 | 
Which your hope ſaw ſo fooliſhly born; 
Nor vainly imagine to gain my eſteem, 
By deſerving my hate and my ſcorn. 


L 11 
ADDRESSED BY 
A Young Lady to her Father. 


H! author of my being! far more dear 
To me than light, than nouriſhment, or 
reſt, 
Hygeia's bleſſings, rapture's burning tear, 
Or the life blood, that mantles in my, breaſt, 
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If in my heart, the love of virtue glows, 
*Twas planted there by an unerring rule, 
From thy example the pure flame aroſe, 
Thy life my precept, thy good works my ſchool. 


Could my weak pow'rs thy num'rous virtues trace, 
By filial love each fear ſhould be repreſs'd, 

The bluſh of incapacity I'd chaſe, 

And ſtand recorder of thy worth confeſs'd. 


But ſince my niggard ſtars that gift refuſe, 
Concealruent is the only boon I claim; 

' Obſcure be ſtill the unſucceſsful muſe, 

Who cannot raiſe, but would not ſink thy fame. 


Oh! of my life at once the ſource and joy! 
If e'er thy eyes theſe feeble lines ſurvey, 

Let not their folly, their intent deſtroy, 

Accept the tribute but forget the lay. 


— — 


ON THE FOLLY OF 
Sacrificing Comfort to Taſte. 


HERE are certain homely, but ſweet com- 

A forts and conveniences, the abſence of which 
no elegance can ſupply. Since, however, they 
have nothing of external ſplendour, they are often 
ſacrificed to the gratification of vanity, We live 


too 
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too much in the eyes'and minds of others, and too 
little to our own conſciences, and too little to our 
own ſatisfaction. We are more anxious to appear, 
than to be happy. According to the preſent modes 
of living, and ideas of propriety, an oſtentatious 
appearance muſt be at all events, and in all in- 
ſtances, ſupported. If we can preſerve a glitter- 
ing and gloſſy varniſh, we diſregard the interior 
materials and ſubſtance. Many ſhew a diſpoſition 
in every part of their conduct, ſimilar to that of 
the Frenchman, who had rather g2 without a ſhirt, 
than without ruffles; rather ſtarve as a count, than 
enjoy affluence and independence as an honeſt 
merchant. Men 1dolize the great, and the diſtinc- 
tions of faſhionable life, with an idolatry ſo re- 
verential and complete, that they ſeem to miſtake 
it for their duty towards God. For to uſe the 
words of the catechiſm, do they not appear to be- 
lieve in them, to fear them, to love them with all 
their hearts, with all their minds, with all their 
ſouls, and with all their ſtrength; to worſhip them, 
to give them thanks, to put their whole truſt in 
them, to call upon them, to honour their names 
and their words, and to ſerve them truly all the 
days of their lives?” As they worſhip falſe goods, 
their bleſſings are of the kind which correſponds 
with the nature of their deities. They are all ſha- 
dowy 
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dowy and unſubſtantial; dreams, bubbles, and 
meteors, which dance before their eyes, and often 
lead them to perdition. 


It is really lamentable to behold families of a 
competent fortune, and reſpectable rank, who, 
(while they deny themſelves even the common 
pleaſures of a plentiful table, while their kitchen 
is the cave of cold and famine, while their neigh- 
bours, relations, and friends, pity and deſpife, as 
they paſs, the comfortleſs and unhoſpitable door) 
ſcruple not to be profuſely expenſive in dreſs, fur- 
niture, building, equipage, at public entertain- 
ments, in excurſions to Bath, Tunbridge, or Bright- 
helmſtone. To feed the faſhionable extravagance, 
they rob themſelves of indulgences which they 
know to be more truly ſatisfactory; for which of 
them returneth from the midnight aſſembly, or 
from the ſummer excurſions, without complaining 
of dulneſs, fatigue, and inſipidity? They have 
ſhewn themſelves, they have ſeen many fine per- 
ſons, and many fine things; but have they felt the 
delicious pleaſures of domeſtic peace, the tranquil 
delights of ſocial imercourſe at their own towns 
and villages, the ſolid ſatisfactions of a cool col- 
lefted mind, the comforts ariſing from a diſembar- 
raſſed ſtate of finances, and the love and reſpect 
of a neighbourhood? The poor imitator of ſplen- 

| did 
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did miſery, little greatneſs, and titled infamy, 
riſques his liberty and laſt ſhilling to become a man 
of taſte and faſhion. He boaſts that he is a happy 
man, for he is a man of pleaſure; he knows how 
to enjoy life; he profeſſes the important ſcience 
called the Scavorr Vivre. Give him the diſtinction 
which, in the littleneſs and blindneſs of his ſoul, 
he conſiders as the ſource of happineſs and honour. 
Allow him his claim to taſte, give him the title of 
a man of pleaſure, and ſince he inſiſts upon it, 
grant him his pretenſions to Scavorr Vivre. But 
at the ſame time he cannot deny that he is hunted 
by his creditors, that he is obliged to hide himſelf, 
leſt he ſhould loſe his liberty; that he is eating the 
bread and the meat, and wearing the clothes of 
thoſe whoſe children are crying for a morſel, and 
ſhivering in rags. If he has brought himſelf to 
ſuch a ſtate as to feel no uneaſineſs, when he re- 
fleas on his embarraſſment, and its conſequences 
to others; he is a baſe, worthleſs, and degenerate 
wretch: but if he is uneaſy, where is his happi- 
neſs? where his exalted enjoyments? how much 
happier had been this boaſter of happineſs, had he 
lived within the limits of reaſon, duty, and his 
fortune, in love and unity with his own regular 
family, at his own fire-ſide, beloved, truſted, reſ- 
pected in the neighbourhood, afraid of no creditor 
or perſecution, nor of any thing elſe, but of doing 

Mm | wrong? 
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wrong ?—He might not indeed have made a figure 
on the turf; he might not have had the honour of 
leading the faſhion; but he would probably have 
had health, wealth, fame and peace. Many a man 
who is ſeldom ſeen, and never heard of, enjoys, 
in the ſilence and ſecurity of a private liſe, all 


which this ſublunary ſtate can afford to ſweeten 
the cup, and to lighten the burthen, 


In things of an inferior nature, and ſuch as are 
not immediately connected with moral conduct; 
the ſame predilection for external appearance, and 
the ſame neglect of ſolid comfort, when placed 
in competition with the diſplay of an affected 
taſte, are found to prevail. Our houſes are often 
rendered cold, ſmall, and inconvenient, for the - 
ſake of preſerving a regularity of external figure, 
or of copying the architecture of a warmer cli. 
mate. Our carriages are made dangerous or in- 
commodious, for the ſake of attraQting the paſ- 
ſenger's eye, by ſomething new or ſingular in their 
ſhape, ſtrength, or fabric. Our dreſs is faſhioned 
in unealy forms, and with troubleſome ſuperflui- 
ties, or uncomfortable defects, juſt as the Proteus, 
faſhion, iſſues out the capricious edicts of a varia- 
ble taſte. We even eat and drink, ſee and hear, 
not according to our own appetites and ſenſes, but 


as the prevalent taſte happens to direct, In this 
| refined 
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refined age we are all perſons of taſte, from the 
hair-dreſſer and milliner, to the duke and ducheſs. 
The queſtion is, not what is right, prudent, pleaſ- 
ing, comfortable, but what is the taſte. Hence 
beggarly finery, and lordly beggary. 


The ſacrifice of comfort to taſte is viſible in our 
modern gardens. I rejoice in the exploſion of 
the Dutch manner. I expatiate with raptured eye 
and imagination over the noble ſcenes created by 
a Kent and a Brown. But at the ſame time I la- 
ment that our cold climate often renders the fu- 
blime and magnificent taſte in gardening incom- 
patible with comfort. Winter as the poet ſays, 
often lingers in the lap of May. How pleaſing to 
ſtep out of the houſe, and baſk under a ſunny wall 
covered with bloom, to watch the expanſion of a 
roſe bud, and to ſee even the humble pea and 
bean ſhooting up with all the vigour of vernal fer- 
tility. But now the manſion-houſe ſtands naked 
and forlorn. You deſcend ſrom the flight of ſteps. 
You are ſaluted by the rudeſt breath of Eurus and 
Boreas. No trees, no walls, no out-houſes, even 
the kitchen and offices ſubterraneous. Not a cor. 
ner to ſeek the genial warmth of a meridian ſun. 
Fine proſpetts indeed all around. But you cannot 
ſtay to look at them. You fly to your chimney. 
corner, happy if the perſecuting blaſt purſues you 
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not to your laſt receſs. We allow all that taſte 
can claim. We admire and love her beauties; but 
they are dearly bought at the expence of comfort. 


As little and incloſed garden adds greatly to the 
real enjoyment of a rural retreat: though taſte has 
thrown down the walls, and laid all open; I ven- 
ture to predict, that before the lapſe of half a cen- 
tury, good ſenſe and the love of comfort will re- 
build them. The grounds beyond may till be laid 
out in the grandeſt and moſt beautiful ſtyle; but 
let the houſe ſtand in the midſt of a little culti- 

vated ſpot, where every vegetable beauty and de- 
licacy may be diſplayed, and where the rigours of 
our inclement clime may be ſoftened with elegant 
incloſures. The contraſt between this, which I 
would call the domeſtic, and the other which 
might be named the outer garden or the grove, 
would produce an effect by no means unpleaſing. 
They who have no taſte for flowers, and the thou- 
ſand beauties of an incloſed garden, are but pre- 
tenders to any kind of taſte in the graces of hor. 
ticulture. 


Indeed, ſuch is che nature of man, we com- 
monly advance improvement to the verge of im- 
propriety. We now loath the idea of a ſtraight 

line, and a regular row of trees. But let us not, 
in the pride of our hearts, flatter ourſelves with 

the 
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the unerring reftitude of our taſte. Many of the 
ancients who poſſeſſed the beſt taſte, not only in 
poetry and eloquence, but in arts, in painting, 
ſculpture, architefture, were great admirers of 
plantations perfectly regular, and laid out in quin- 
cunxes. However vanity and faſhion may dictate 
and declaim, the world will not always believe 
that Homer, Virgil, Cyrus, Cicero, Bacon, and 
Temple, were totally miſtaken in their ideas of 
horticultural beauty. 


Cicero informs us, in a fine quotation from 
Xenophon's ceconomics, that when Lyſander came 
to Cyrus, a prince equally diſtinguiſhed for his 
glorious empire and his genius, Cyrus ſhewed him 
a piece of ground well incloſed and completely 
planted. After the viſitor had admired the tall and 
ſtraight trees, and the rows regularly formed in a 
quincunx, and the ground clear of weeds, and 
well cultivated, and the ſweetneſs of the odours 
which exhaled from the flowers, he could not help 
expreſſing his admiration, not only of the diligence, 
but the ſkill of him, by whom all this was meaſur- 
ed and marked out; upon which Cyrus anſwered, 
It was myſelf who meaſured every thing, the 
rows of trees are of my diſpoſing, the plan is mine, 
and many of the trees were planted with my own 
hand.” An illuſtrious pattern, which I hope our 

| Engliſh 
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Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen will not be afraid 
to follow. Why always employ a profeſſed plan- 
maker? Why ſacrifice their own amuſement and 
inclination to the will of another, and to the im- 
perious editts of capricious faſhion. | 


Ax ANECDOTE. 


OME time after the concluſion of the late war, 

a young American was preſent in a Britiſh 
playhouſe, where an interlude was performed in 
ridicule of his countrymen. A number of Ame- 
rican officers being introduced in tattered uni- 
forms, and barefoot, the queſtion was put to them 
ſeverally, What was your trade before you en- 
tered into the army? One anſwered a taylor, 
another a cobler, &c. The wit of the piece was 
to banter them for not keeping themſelves clothed 
and ſhod; but before that could be expreſſed, the 
American exclaimed from the gallery, © Great. 
Britain beaten by taylors and coblers! Huzza!” 
Even the prime miniſter, who was preſent, could 
not help ſmiling, amidſt a general peal of laughter. 


ANECDOTE, 
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A N ingenious young gentleman, at the Uni« 
verſity of Oxford, being appointed to preach 
before the Vice-Chancellor, and the heads of the 
Colleges at St. Mary's, and having formerly ob- 
ſerved the drowſineſs of the Vice-Chancellor, took 
this place of ſcripture for his text. What! cannot 
ye watch one hour? at every diviſion he concluded 
with his text; which by reaſon of the Vice=Chan- 
cellor ſitting ſo near the pulpit, often awaked him; 
this was ſo noted among the wits, that it was the 
talk of the whole Univerſity, and withal it did ſo. 
nettle the Vice-Chancellor, that he complained 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who willing to 
redreſs him, ſent for this ſcholar up to London, 
to defend himſelf againſt the crime laid to his 
charge; where coming, he gave ſo many proofs 
of his extraordinary wit, that the Archbiſhop en- 
joined him to preach before King James. After 
fome excuſes, he at length condeſcended; and 
coming into the pulpit, begins, James the firſt 
and fixth waver not; meaning the firſt King of 
England, and the ſixth of Scotland: at firſt the 
King was ſomewhat amazed at the text, but in the 
end was ſo well pleaſed with his ſermon, that he 
made him one of his chaplains in ordinary: After 
this advancement, the Archbiſhop ſent him down 
N n to 
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to Oxford to make his recantation to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and to take leave of the Univerſity, 
which he accordingly did, and took the latter part 
of the verſe of the former text: Sleep on now, and 
take. your reſt: Concluding his ſermon, he made 
his apology to the Vice-Chancellor, ſaying, where- 
as I ſaid before, which gave offence, What ! _ 
not ye watch one hour ? I ſay now, Sleep on, an; 
take your reſt: and ſo left the Univerſity. 


— 
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The Inviſible Nature of GOD. . 


WIV are the work of ſome more powerful and 
ſuperior hand; but how we came firſt i into 
being, we know not: the manner of our original 
exiſtence is hid from us in darkneſs: we are nei- 
ther conſcious of our creation, nor of the Power 
. which created us. He made us, but he hid himſelf 
from our eyes and ears, and all the ſearches of 
ſenſe. He has ſent us to dwell i in this viſible world, 
amidſt an endleſs variety of images, figures and 
colours, which force themſelves upon our ſenſes; 
but he for ever diſclaims all image, colour and fi- 
gure himſelf, He hath ſet us, who are inferior 
ſpirits, this taſk, in theſe regions of mortal fleſh, 


to ſearch and feel after him, if haply we may find, 
| the 
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the ſupreme, the infinite and eternal ſpirit. We 
are near a kin to him, even his own offspring; 
but we ſee not our Father's face; nor can all the 
powers of our nature come at the knowledge of 
him that made us, but by the labours and infer- 
ences of our reaſon. We toil and work backward 
to find our Creator: from our preſent exiſtence, 
we trace out his eternity; and through the chain 
of a thouſand viſible effects, we ſearch out the firſt 
the inviſible, and Almighty cauſe. 


When we fancy we perceive ſomething of him, 
It is at a diſtance, and in a duſky twilight. We 
eſpy ſome faint beams, ſome glimmerings of his 
glory breaking through the works of his hands; 
but he himſelf ſtands behind the veil; and does 
not ſhew himſelf in open light to the ſons and 
daughters of mortality. Happy creatures, if we 
could make our way ſo near him, as to behold the 


lovely and adored beauties of his nature; if we 


could place our ſouls directly under his kindeſt 
influences, as to feel ourſelves adore him in the 
moſt profound humility, and love him with the 
moſt ſublime affection. X 
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TRUE VIRTUE any HONOUR. 


EN pofleſſed of theſe, value not themſelves 
upon any regard to inferior obligation; and 
yet violate that which is the moſt ſacred and anci- 
ent of all—Religion, They ſhould conſider ſuch 
violation as a ſevere reproach 1 in the moſt enlight- 
ened ſtate of human nature; and under the pureſt 
«diſpenſation of religion, it appears to have extin- 
guiſhed the ſenſe of gratitude to Heaven and to 
flight all acknowledgment of the great and true 
God: Such conduct implies either an entire want, 
or a wilful ſuppreſſion of ſome of the beſt and moſt 
generous affections belonging to human nature, 


; ANECDOTE. 


WOMAN went to find a monk and ſaid to 
him, that ſhe had ſtolen a packet which 
charged her conſcience. You muſt reſtore it, an- 
fwered the monk. But, father, I am not ſuſpeRted, 
and if I reſtore it, I am diſhonoured. Well, an- 
ſwered the monk, bring the theft to me; I myſelf 
will make the reſtitution. The woman liked the 
expedient wonderfully, and in a ſhort while after, 
ſhe pat: into the hands of the monk a baſket, well 
wrapped 
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wrapped in linen with an addreſs on a eard. The 
monk took the baſket, and the woman retired with 
precipitation. The monk carried the depoſit in 


triumph to the convent; and ſays to his brothers 
on entering, kere is my work. At the ſame time 


they heard the cries of an infant. It was indeed 
a new born child wrapped up in a baſket, which 


the good woman had confided to the monk, as a 


packet which Tm her conſcience. 


THE FREQUENT 


CONTEMPLATION or DEATH 
| NECESSARY 
To moderate the Passions. 


T is recorded of ſome eaſtern monarch, that he 
kept an officer in his houſe, whoſe employment 


it was to remind him of his mortality, by calling 


out every morning, at a ftated hour, Remember, 
prince, that thou ſhalt die, And the contemplation 
of the frailneſs and uncertainty of our preſent 
ſtate appeared of ſo much importance to Solon of 
Athens, that he left this precept to future ages; 
Keep thine eye fixed upon the end of hife. | 


A frequent 


(2 


A frequent and attentive proſpect of that mo- 
ment, which muſt put a period to all our ſchemes, 
and deprive us of all our acquiſitions, is indeed of 
the utmoſt efficacy to the juſt and rational regula- 
tion of our lives; nor would ever any thing wick. 
ed, or often any thing abſurd, be undertaken or 
proſecuted by him who ſhould begin every day 
with a ſerious reflection that he is born to die. 
The diſturbers of our happineſs, in this world, are 
our deſires, our griefs, and our fears; and to all 
theſe, the conſideration of mortality is a certain 
and adequate remedy. Think, ſays Epidtetus, fre- 
quently on poverty, baniſnment, and death, and 
thou wilt then never indulge violent deſires, or 
give up thy heart to mean ſentiments, 


That the maxim of EpiQtetus is founded on juſt 
obſervation will eaſily be granted, when we reflect, 
how that vehemence of eagerneſs after the com- 
mon objedts of purſuit is kindled in our minds. 
We repreſent to ourſelves the pleaſures of ſome 
future poſſeſſion, and ſuffer our thoughts to dwell 
attentively upon it, till it has wholly engroſſed the 
imagination, and permits us not ta conceive any 
happineſs but its attainment, or any miſery but 
its loſs; every other ſatisfaction which the bounty 
of providence has ſcattered over life, is neglected 
as inconſiderable, in compariſon of the great ob- 
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je@ which we have placed before us, and is thrown 
from us as incumbering our attivity, or trampled 
under foot as ſtanding in our way. 


Every man has experienced how much of this 
ardour has been remitted, when a ſharp or tedious 
ſickneſs has ſet death before his eyes. The ex- 
tenſive influence of greatnels, the glitter of wealth, 
the praiſes of admirers, and the attendant of ſup- 
plicants, have appeared vain and empty things, 
when the laſt hour ſeemed to be approaching; and 
the ſame appearance they would always have, if 
the ſame thought was always predominant. We 
ſhould then find the abſurdity of ſtretching out 
our arms inceſſantly to graſp that which we cannot 
keep, and wearing out our lives in endeavours to 
add new turrets to the fabric of ambition, when 
the foundation itſelf is ſhaking, and the ground on 
which it ſtands is mouldering away. 


All envy is proportionate to deſire; we are un- 
eaſy at the attainments of another, according as 
we think our own happineſs would be advanced 
by the addition of that which he witholds from us; 
and therefore whatever depreſſes immoderate 
riches, will, at the ſame time, ſet the heart free 
from the corroſion of envy, .and exempt us from 
that vice which is, above moſt others, tormenting 

to 
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to ourſelves, hateful to the world, and produQive 
of mean artifices and ſordid projets. He that 
conſiders how ſoon he muſt cloſe his life, will 
find nothing of ſo much importance as to cloſe it 
well; and will, therefore, look with indifference 
upon whatever is uſeleſs to that purpoſe. Who. 
ever refleQs frequently upon the uncertainty of 
his own duration, will find out that the ſtate of 
others is not more permanent, and that what can 
confer nothing on himſelf very defirable, cannot 
ſo much improve the condition of a rival, as to 
make him much ſuperior to thoſe from whom he 
has carried the prize, a prize too mean to deſerve 
a very obſtinate oppoſition. 


Even grief, that paſſion to which the virtuous 
and tender mind is particularly ſubject, will be 
obviated or alleviated by the fame thoughts. It 
will be obviated, if all the bleflings of our condi- 
tion are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of this un- 
certain tenure. If we remember, that whatever 
we poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very little 
time, and that the little, which our moft lively 
Hopes can promiſe us, may be made lefs by ten 
thouſand accidents ; we ſhall not much repine at 
a loſs of which we cannot 'eftimate the value, 'but 
of which, though we are not able to tell the leaſt 
amount, we know, with ſufficient certainty, the 

greateſt, 
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Freateſt, and are convinced that the greateſt is not 
much to be regretted. 


But if any paſſion has ſo much uſurped our un- 


derſtanding, as not to ſuffer us to enjoy advan- 


tages with the moderation preſcribed by reaſon, it 
is not too late to apply this remedy, when we find 
ourſelves ſinking under ſorrow, and inclined to 
pine for that which is irrecoverably vaniſhed.— 
We may then uſefully revolve the uncertainty of 
our own condition, and the folly of lamenting 
that from which, if it had ſtayed a little longer, 
we ſhould ourſelves have been taken away. 


With regard to the ſharpeſt and moſt melting 
ſorrow, that which ariſes from the loſs of thoſe 
whom we have loved with tenderneſs; it may be 
_ obſerved, that friendſhip between mortals can be 
contracted on no other terms, than that one muſt 
ſometime mourn for the other's death: And this 
grief will always yield to the ſurvivor one conſo- 
lation proportionate to his affliction; for the pain, 
whatever it be, that he himſelf feels his friend has 
eſcaped. 


Nor is ſear, the moſt overbearing and reſiſtleſs 


of all our paſſion, leſs to be temperated by this 


univerſal medicine of the mind. The frequent 
contemplation of death, as it ſhews the vanity of 
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all human good, diſcovers likewiſe the lightneſs 
of all terreſtrial evil, which certainly can laſt no 
longer than the ſubject upon which it acts; and 
according to the old obſervation, muſt be ſhorter, 
as it is more violent. The moſt cruel calamity 
which misfortune can produce, muſt, by the ne- 
ceſſity of nature, be quickly at an end. The ſoul 
cannot long be held in priſon, but will fly away, 
and leave a lifeleſs body to human malice, 


The utmoſt that we can threaten to one another 
is that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, 
but cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it 
cannot become a wiſe man to buy a reprieve at the 
expence of virtue, ſince he knows not how ſmall 
a portion of time he can purchaſe, but knows, that 
whether ſhort or long, it will be made leſs valua- 
ble by the remembrance of the price at which it 
has been obtained. He is ſure that he deſtroys 
his happineſs, but 1s not ſure that he lengthens his 
life. ; 


The known ſhortneſs of life, as it ought to mo- 
derate our paſhons, may likewiſe, with equal pro- 
priety, contract our deſigns. There is not time 
for the moſt forcible genius, and moſt active in- 
duſtry, to extend its effects beyond a certain ſphere. 
To project the conqueſt of the world, is the mad- 
neſs of mighty princes; to hope for excellence in 
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every ſcience, has been the folly of literary he- 
roes; and both have found at laſt, that they have 
panted for a height of eminence denied to huma- 
nity, and have loſt many opportunities of making 
themſelves uſeful and happy, by a vain ambition 
of obtaining a ſpecies of honour, which the eter- 
nal laws of providence have placed beyond the 
reach of man. 


The miſcarriages of the great deſigns of princes 
are recorded in the hiſtories of the world, but are 
of little uſe to the bulk of mankind, who ſeem 
very little intereſted in admonitions againſt errors 
which they cannot commit. But the fate of learned 
ambition is a proper ſubje& for every ſcholar to 
conſider; for who has not had occaſion to regret 
the diſſipation of great abilities in a boundleſs 
multiplicity of purſuits, to lament the ſudden de. 
ſertion of excellent defigns, upon the offer of ſome 
other ſubjett made inviting by its novelty, and to 
obſerve the inaccuracy and deficiences of works 
left unfiniſhed, by too great an extenſion of the 
plan ? 


It 1s always pleaſing to obſerve how much more 
our minds can conceive than our bodies can per- 
form; yet it is our duty, while we continue in 
this complicated ſtate, to regulate one part of our 
compoſition. by ſome regard to the other. We 
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are not to indulge our corporeal appetites with 
pleaſures that impair our intellectual vigour, nor 
gratify our minds with ſchemes which we know our 
lives muſt fail in attempting to execute. The un- 
certainty of our duration ought at once to ſet 
bounds to our deſigns, and add incitements to our 
induſtry; and when we find ourſelves inclined 

either to immenſity in our ſchemes, or ſluggiſh- 
neſs in our endeavours, we may either check or 
animate ourſelves, by recollecting, with the father 
of phyſic, that art is long, and life is ſhort. 


— — * 


ANECDOTE. 


N Aſtrologer in the time of Lewis XI. ex- 
tricated himſelf very ingeniouſly from dan- 

ger. He had foretold to the king, that a lady 
whom he loved ſhould die in eight days; which 
having happened, the prince cauſed the aſtrologer 
to be brought before him, and commanded his 
ſervants not to fail to throw him out at the win- 
dow, at a ſignal which he would give them. As 
ſoon as the king ſaw him: + You who pretend to 
be ſuch a wiſe man,“ ſays he to him, „and who 
knows ſo exactly the fate of others, tell me this 
moment, what will be yours, and how long you 
have 
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have yet to live?” Whether it was that the aſtro- 


loger had been ſecretly informed of the deſign of 


the king, or that he gueſſed it: Sire,“ anſwered 
he, without teſtifying any fear, I ſhall die juſt 
three days before your Majeſty.” The king, after 
that anſwer, was not in haſte to give the ſignal 
for them to throw him out of the window ; on the 
contrary he took particular care to let him want 
for nothing. 


— 


ANECDOTE ; 
O F 
Tux Late LORD R 


HE late Lord R 


„with many good 


qualities, and even learning, and parts, had 


a ſtrong deſire of being thought {kilful in phyſic, 
and was very expert in bleeding. Lord Cheſter. 
field, who knew his foible, and on a particular 
occaſion wiſhed to have his vote, came to him one 
morning, and, after having converſed upon indif- 
ferent matters, complained of the head-ach, and 
deſired his lordſhip to feel his pulſe. It was found 
to beat high, and a hint of loſing blood was given. 
« I have no objettion, and, as I hear your lord- 
ſhip has a maſterly hand, will you favour me with 


trying 
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trying your lancet upon me? -* A-propos,” ſaid 
Lord Cheſteriteld, after the operation, “do you 
go to the houſe to-day !” Lord R anſwered, 
& I did not intend to go, not being ſufficiently 
informed of the queſtion which is to be debated; 
but you who have conſidered it, which fide will 
you be of? — The Earl, having gained his confi- 
dence, eaſily directed his judgment: he carried 
him to the houſe, and got him to vote as he pleaſed. 
He uſed afterwards to ſay, that none of his friends 
had done ſo much as he, having literally bled for 
the good of his country. 


ANECDOTE 
OF 
KING CHARLES II. 


ING Charles the Second aſked Stillingfleet, 

| how it came about, that he always read his 
ſermons before him, when he was informed he 
always preached without book elſewhere? He 
told the king, that the awe of ſo noble an audi- 
ence, where he ſaw nothing that was not greatly 
fuperior to him, but chiefly the ſeeing beſore him 
ſo great and wiſe a prince, made him afraid to truſt 


himſelf, With which anſwer the king was very 
well 
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well contented. But, pray,” ſays Stillingfleet, 


vill your Majeſty give me leave to alk a queſtion 
too: Why you read your ſpeeches, when you 
can have none of the ſame reaſons !”—*& Why, 
truly, Doctor,“ ſays the King, © your queſtion is 


a very pertinent one, and ſo will be my anſwer: - 


I have aſked them ſo often, and for ſo much money, 
that I am aſhamed to look them in the face.“ 


n 


ANECDOTE or Dr. JOHNSON. 


JF HEN Dr. Johnſon was told that his tranſ- 
lation of Pope's Meſſiah, was made either 

as a common exerciſe, or as an impoſition for ſome 
negligence he had been guilty of at College, he 
anſwered, © No: at Pembroke the former were 
always in proſe, and to the latter I would not 
have ſubmitted. I wrote it rather to ſhew the tu- 
tors what I could do, than what ſhould be done. 
It anſwered my purpoſe; for it convinced thoſe 
who were well enough inclined to puniſh me, that 
I could wield a ſcholar's weapon as often as I was 
menaced with arbitrary inflictions. Before the 
frequency of perſonal ſatire had weakened its ef- 
feat, the petty tyrants of colleges ſtood in awe of 
a pointed remark, on a vindictive epigram : but 
ſince every man in his turn has been wounded, 


no man 1s aſhamed of a ſcar, 
ANECDOTE 
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* ANECDOTE or Dr. YOUNG. 


NE day, as Dr. Young was walking in his 

garden at Welwyn, in company with two 
ladies, (one of whom he afterwards married) the 
ſervant came to acquaint him, a gentleman wiſhed 
to ſpeak with him. Tell him,” ſays the Doctor, 
& I am too happily engaged to change my ſitua- 
tion!” The ladies inſiſted upon it he ſhould go, 
as his viſitor was a man of rank, his patron, his 
friend; and, as perſuaſion had no effect, one took 
him by the right arm, the other by the left, and 
led him to the garden-gate; when, finding reſiſt- 
ance vain, he bowed, laid his hand upon his heart, 
and in that expreſſive manner for which he was ſo 
remarkable, ſpoke the following lines : 


Thus Adam look'd, when from the garden 
driv'n, 

And thus diſputed orders ſent from heav'n: 

„Like him I go, but yet to go am loth, 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both: 

& Hard was his fate, but mine ſtill more unkind; 

« His Eve went with him, but mine ſtays be- 

hind.” 
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Tue GARDEN or HOPE: 
A DREAM. 


Epi is no temper ſo generally indulged 
as hope; other paſſions operate by ſtarts on 
particular occaſions, or in certain parts of life; 
but hope begins with the firſt power of compar- 
ing our actual with our poſſible ſtate, and attends 
us through every ſtage and period, always urging 
us forward to new acquiſitions, and holding out 
ſome diſtant bleſſing to our view, promiſing us 
either relief from pain, or increaſe of happineſs. * 


Hope is neceſſary in every condition. The 
miſeries of poverty, of ſickneſs, of captivity, 
would, without this comfort, be unſupportable ; 
nor does it appear that the happieſt lot of terreſ- 
trial exiſtence can ſet us above the want of this 
general bleſſing; or that life, when the gifts of 
nature and of fortune are accumulated upon it, 
would not ſtill be wretched, were it not elevated 
and delighted by the expettation of ſome new poſ- 
ſeſſion, of ſome enjoyment yet behind, by which 
the wiſh ſhall be at laſt ſatisfied, and the heart fill- 
ed up to its utmoſt extent. 


Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promiſes, 
what is ſeldom gives; but its promiſes are more va- 


luable than the gifts of fortune, and it ſeldom frul- 
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trates us without aſſuring us of recompenſing the 
delay by a greater bounty. 


I was muſing on this ſtrange inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himſelf, and conſidering 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from this 
gay proſpect of futurity, when falling afleep, on a 
ſudden I found myſelf placed in a garden, of 
which my ſight could defcry no limits. Every 
ſcene about me was gay and gladſome, light with 


| ſunſhine, and fragrant with perfumes; the ground 


was painted with all the variety of ſpring, and all 
the choir of nature was finging in the groves. 
When I had recovered from the firſt rapture, with 
which the confuſion of pleaſure had for a time en- 
tranced me, I began to take a particular and de- 
liberate view of this delightful region. I then 
perceived that I had yet higher gratifications to 
expect, and that at a ſmall diſtance from me, there 


_ were brighter ſhowers, clearer fountains, and more 


lofty groves, where the birds, which I yet heard 
but faintly, were exerting all their power of me- 
lody. The trees about me were beautiful with 
verdure and fragrant with bloſſoms; but I was 
tempted to leave them by the fight of ripe fruits, 


which ſeemed to hang only to be plucked. I 


therefore walked haſtily forwards, but found, as 
I proceeded, that the colours of the field faded at 


my 
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my approach, the fruit fell before I reached it, the 
bird flew ſtill ſinging before me, and though I 
preſſed onward with great celerity, I was ſtill in 
ſight of pleaſures of which I could not yet gain 
the poſſeſſion, and which ſeemed to mock my dili- 
gence, and to retire as I advanced. 


Though I was confounded with ſo many alter. 
nations of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to go for. 
ward, in hopes that theſe fugitive delights would 
in time be overtaken. At length I ſaw an innu- 
merable multitude of every age and ſex, who 
ſeemed all to partake of ſome general felicity ; for 
every cheek was fluſhed with confidence, and 
every eye ſparkled with eagerneſs; yet each ap- 
peared to have ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, 
and very few willing to communicate their iaten- 
tions, or extend their concern, beyond themſelves. 
Moſt of them ſeemed by the rapidity of their mo- 
tion, too buſy to gratify the curioſity of a ſtranger, 
and therefore I was content for a while to gaze 
upon them, without interrupting them with trou- 
bleſome enquiries, At laſt I obſerved one man 
worn with time and unable to. ſtruggle in the 
crowd; and therefore, ſuppoſing him more at 
leiſure, I began to accoſt him; but he turned from 
me with anger, and told me he muſt not be dif. 
turbed, for the great hour of his projection was 
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now come, when Mercury ſhould loſe his wings, 
and ſlavery ſhould no longer dig the mine lor gold, 


J left him, and attempted another, whoſe ſoft- 


nels of mien, and ealy movement, gave me rea- 


ſon to hope for a more agreeable reception: but 
he told me, with a iow bow, that nothing would 
make him more happy than an opportunity of 
ſerving me, which he could not » want, for 
a place which he had been twenty years ſoliciting 
would ſoon be vacant. From him I had recourſe 
to the next, who was departing in haſte to take 
poſſeſſion of the eſtate of an uncle, who by courſe 
of nature could not live long. He that followed 
was preparing to dive for treaſure in a new invent- 
ed bell; and another was on the point of diſco. 
vering the longitude. | 


Being thus rejected whereſoever I applied my- 
felf for information, I began to imagine it beſt to 
deſiſt from inquiry, and to try what my own ob. 
ſervation would diſcover : but ſeeing a young man, 
gay and thoughtleſs, I reſolved upon one more 
experiment, and was informed that I was in the 
garden of Hope, the daughter of Deſire, and that 
all-thoſe whom I ſaw thus tumultuouſly buſtling 
round me were incited by the promiſes of Hope, 
and haſtening to ſeize the gifts which ſhc held in 
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I turned my ſight upward and ſaw a goddeſs in 
the bloom of youth, fitting on a throne: around 
her lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleſſings 
of life were ſpread abroad to view; ſhe had a per- 
petual gaiety of aſpett, and every one imagined 
that her ſmile, which was impartial and general, 
was directed to himſelf, and triumphed in his own 
ſuperiority to others, who had conceived the ſame 
confidence from the ſame miſtake. 


I then mounted an eminence, from which I 
had a more extenſive wiew of the whole place, 
and could with leſs perplexity conſider the differ- 
ent conduct of the crowd that filled it. From this 
ſtation I obſerved that the entrance into the garden 
of Hope was by two gates, one of which was kept 
by Reaſon, and the other by Fancy. Reaſon was 
ſurly and ſcrupulous, and ſeldom turned the key 
without many interrogatories and long heſitation; 
but Fancy was a kind and gentle portreſs, ſhe 
heid her gate wide open, and welcomed all equally 
to the diſtrict under her ſuperintendency ; ſo that 
the paſſage was crowded- by all thoſe who either 
feered the examination of Reaſon, or had been 
rejected by her. 


From the gate of Reaſon there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a cragged, ſlippery, and wind- 
| ing 
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ing path, called the Streighit of Drffieulty, which 


thoſe who entered with the permiſſion of the guard, 
endeavoured to climb. But though they ſurveyed 
the way very cheerfully before they began to riſe, 
and marked out the ſeveral ſtages of their progreſs, 
they commonly found unexpetted obftacles, and 
were obliged frequently to ſtop on a ſudden, where 
they imagined the way plain and even. A thou. 
ſand intricacies embarraſſed them, a thouſand lips 


threw them back, and a thouſand pitfals impeded 


their advance. So formidable were the dangers, 


and fo frequent the miſcarriages, that many re- 


turned from the firſt attempt, and many fainted in 
the midſt of the way, and only a very ſmall num- 
ber were led up to. the ſummit of Hope, by the 


hand of Fortitude. Of theſe few the greater part, 


when they had obtained the giſt which Hope had 
promiſed them, regretted the labour which it coſt, 
and felt in their ſucceſs the regret of diſappoint. 
ment; the reſt retired with their prize, and were 
led by Wiſdom to the bowers of Content. 


Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I 
could find no way to the feat of Hope; but though 
ſhe ſat full in view, and held out her gifts with an 
air of invitation, which filled every heart with 
rapture, the mountain was, on that fide inaceſſibly 
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ſteep, but ſo channelled and ſhaded, that none 
perceived the impoſſibility of aſcending it, but each 
imagined himſelf to have diſcovered a way to which 
the reſt were ſtrangers. Many expedients were 
indeed tried by this induſtrious tribe, of whom 
ſome were making themſelves wings, which others 
were contriving to actuate by the perpetual mo- 
tion. But with all their labour, and all their arti- 
fices, they never roſe above the ground, but quickly 
fell back, nor ever approached the throne of Hope. 
but continued ſtill to gaze at a diſtance, and 
laughed at the flow progreſs of thoſe whom they 
faw tolling in the Strezght of Difficulty. 


Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had 
entered the garden, without making like the reſt, 
an attempt to climb the mountain, turned imme- 
diately to the vale of Idleneſs, a calm and undiſ- 
turbed retirement, from whence they could always 
have Hope in proſpett, and to which they pleaſed 


themſelves with believing that ſhe intended ſpee- 


dily to deſcend. Theſe were indeed ſcorned by 
all the reſt ; but they ſeemed very little affected 
by contempt, advice, or reproof, but were reſol- 
ved to expett at eaſe the fayour of the goddels. 


Among 
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Among this gay race I was wandering, and 
found them ready to anſwer all my queſtions, and 
willing to communicate their mirth: but turning 
round I ſaw two dreadful monſters entering the 
vale, one of whom I knew to be Age, and the 
other Want. Sport and revelling were now at an 
end, and an univerſal ſhrick of affright and diſ- 
treſs burſt out and awaked me. 
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